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By Dr. WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 


U. S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


‘*CrEDIT staggered and fell; trade was 
prostrated; prices shot upward; bread 
riots broke out; business houses by the 
score were driven to the wall.’’ Those 
words were written to summarize not the 
unsettled economic conditions of our day 
but those of nearly a hundred years ago. 
Yet in the very midst of hard times, of 
bitter political rivalries and of growing 
emotional excitement over the slavery issue, 
Horace Mann and his contemporaries were 
to establish public education on this conti- 
nent, founding a movement which aims to 
bring intellectual stimulation to all the 
children of all the people. By this experi- 
ence let us profit. Let us not despair of 
progress to-day because conditions seem 
adverse, but press on in the good fight for 
children’s rights. We have not reached 
the goal set by Mann in his first annual 
report written nearly a century ago. 
‘*Teaching,’’ he wrote, ‘‘is the most diffi- 
cult of all arts, and the profoundest of all 
sciences. In its absolute perfection, it 
would involve a complete knowledge of the 
whole being to be taught, and of the pre- 
cise manner in which every possible appli- 
cation would affect it.’’ 

1 Address before General Sessions, Department 


of Superintendence, National Education Associa- 
tion, Detroit, Michigan, February 26, 1931. 


When President Crozier asked me to 
summarize for you two great Washington 
meetings of 1930, I concluded that he 
wanted to bring before you their signifi- 
cance in our efforts to attain ‘‘a complete 
knowledge of the whole being to be 
taught.’’ Both meetings furnished mate- 
rial help in this direction. The first Inter- 
national Congress on Mental Hygiene, held 
May 5-9, 1930, was attended by 48 official 
delegates representing 42 nations from 
every continent on the globe. The some- 
what less formal convention commonly 
called the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, held Novem- 
ber 19-22, 1930, at the call of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Interior, was attended by 
some 3,000 persons from all parts of our 
country. If the proceedings, including 
committee reports, findings and recom- 
mendations of both these gatherings, were 
to be published in full we would have a 
book shelf rivaling in length the well-ad- 
vertised compilation of Dr. Eliot. 

In the opening address of the White 
House Conference the President of the 
United States declared that its funda- 
mental purpose was to secure ‘‘an under- 
standing of those safeguards which will 
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assure to them health in mind and body.’’ 
He defined the problem as concerned par- 
ticularly with three groups, ‘‘first, the pro- 
tection and stimulation of the normal 
child; second, aid to the physically de- 
fective and handicapped child; third, to 
the problems of the delinquent child.’’ I 
pass over for the moment the first, so-called 
normal group, estimated at approximately 
thirty-five million children who are de- 
scribed by the President as ‘‘cheerful 
human electrons, radiating joy and mis- 
chief and hope and faith.’’ They consti- 
tute some 78 per cent. of all the children 
under your charge. What the conference 
would have us do for the other 22 per cent. 
is of deep concern to you. In order to 
avoid the staggering figures prepared by 
the committees for a nation-wide condition, 
I arbitrarily reduce them pro rata to fit a 
city school system of about 5,000 children. 
To save time here I ask those of you who 
have more children or fewer to compute 
your own figures from this base. 

The White House Conference says to 
you, Mr. Superintendent of 5,000 children, 
that you may expect to find 22 per cent., 
or approximately 1,000, who need special 
attention to their physical well-being. Two 
thirds of them, or nearly 700, are improp- 
erly nourished, some hundred more have 
weak or damaged hearts. Thirty-five or 
forty are tubercular and twice as many 
more are ‘‘suspicious eases’’; some forty 
are so deficient in hearing as to require 
special treatment and education, and two 
are totally deaf; an unknown number need 
some attention to their eyesight, but prob- 
ably 10, including two totally blind, are in 
need of special teaching; and another 35 
are seriously crippled. In brief, there are 
between 200 and 300 in need of medical 
eare, of whom some need hospitalization 
and special treatment. The section which 
considered the needs of these children re- 
ports that the handicapped child has a 


right: 
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1. To as vigorous a body as human skill can 
give him. 

2. To an education so adapted to his handicap 
that he can be economically independent and 
have the chance for the fullest life of which 
he is capable. 

3. To be brought up and educated by those who 
understand the nature of the burden he has 
to bear and who consider it a privilege to 
help him bear it. 

4. To grow up in a world which does not set 
him apart, which looks at him, not with scorn 
or pity or ridicule—but which welcomes him, 
exactly as it welcomes every child, which of- 
fers him identical privileges and identical 
responsibilities. 


We are told that experience has demon- 
strated that children of lowered vitality 
can be educated at the same time that their 
health and strength are being built up in 
open air or other special classes; that such 
classes are maintained in larger cities at 
an average annual per capita cost ranging 
from $100 to $305. I noted that you have 
approximately forty children who need 
immediate attention and specific instruc- 
tion because of seriously impaired hearing. 
This does not include an uncounted num- 
ber whose school work would be improved 
if they were more favorably seated in the 
light of audiometric examinations. The 
two who are totally deaf should go to a 
special school for the deaf. The confer- 
ence finds that these residential schools are 
fairly good but urges scientific study of 
their aims and plans, better financial sup- 
port for them, more inclusive curricula, 
better prepared teachers, and more atten- 
tion to vocational training, guidance, place- 
ment and follow-up work. For the others 
who have defective hearing, forty-four city 
school systems now report special classes in 
lip reading and sixty cities in all offer such 
instruction in the evening school. The ex- 
tension of such opportunities to every child 
handicapped in hearing whether he live in 
the city or country and making available 
these facilities at a much earlier age are 
recommended. This means that children 
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with this handicap must be discovered in 
the pre-school period through systematic 
medical inspection. We need also to pro- 
vide remedial service for children whose 
hearing ean be saved or improved and to 
establish nursery schools for those whose 
hearing can not be improved where instruc- 
tion may be begun in time to prevent the 
development of mannerisms and other bad 
habits. Of the many fields of research 
recommended in the problems of instruct- 
ing the totally deaf and the hard of hear- 
ing, I pass on to you only those sugges- 
tions which concern the publie school 
administrator. You are urged to develop 
seales ‘‘for the measurement of proficiency 
and progress in lip reading and speech,’’ 
with a view to more nearly approaching 
‘‘optimal efficiency’’ in these fields, and 
also seales for measuring mental capacities 
and educational progress applicable to deaf 
children. 

I speak briefly of those handicapped in 
vision. No time was devoted to those 
whose school work could be improved by 
supplying glasses. For our purposes here 
they are normal. The conference defined 
a partially seeing child as ‘‘one with de- 
fective vision who can be taught through 
the eye rather than through the finger, 
but who ean not or should not make exten- 
sive use of ordinary print.’’ Of this type 
of children you may have eight or ten 
along with two or three who are totally 
blind. Yet in the entire nation less than 
6,000 of these children are being educated 
and only some 425 of them are found in 
day school classes. 

For those who must be rated as blind 
the number of residential schools is found 
sufficient although the faculties of many of 
them should be improved and the facilities 
for recreation in most of them need devel- 
opment. Nineteen cities report Braille 
classes for blind children and ninety-five 
cities report 348 sight-saving classes serv- 
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ing altogether some 5,000 pupils of partial 
vision. Even in cities where this work is 
well done in the elementary school, junior 
and senior high school opportunities are 
inadequate. Provision for advisers and 
student-readers for the older pupils is 
urged. In guidance, vocational training, 
and placement ‘‘discouragingly little head- 
way has been made.’’ A study of the 
needs of these children throughout the 
entire twelve grades is urgently recom- 
mended. 

Of the large number of crippled chil- 
dren, about a third only need special edu- 
cation. Among your five thousand this 
may involve only a dozen. The remainder 
may and should be treated as normal chil- 
dren. But in spite of private philan- 
thropy and some hundred laws enacted by 
the States during the past thirty years 
hospital facilities are still inadequate; dis- 
covery of those who might be cured is 
made too late; provision for operations 
and aftercare, and for guidance, voca- 
tional training and placement are inade- 
quate. It is recommended that this work 
be handled on State basis and nine planks 
in a “‘eomplete State program’’ are set 
forth in the report. 

Those whose lowered vitality is due to 
intestinal parasites, such as ascaris and 
hookworm, must be located early and re- 
ceive proper medical treatment. The edu- 
cational program consists in disseminating 
knowledge of sanitation and in personal 
hygiene. 

‘*Mental health,’’ said the conference, 
**may be defined as the adjustment of indi- 
viduals to themselves and the world at 
large with a maximum of effectiveness, 
satisfactions, cheerfulness and _ socially 
considerate behavior and the ability of 
facing and accepting the realities of life.’’ 
When you attempt to apply this test of 
complete society you may be reminded of 
the story of the old Quaker farmer who 
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remarked to his wife ‘‘every one is queer 
except thee and me and thou art a little 
queer at times.’’ Yet schoolmen are well 
acquainted with the principle that a scale 
must be capable of measuring every unit 
and so theoretically a perfect score should 
be unattainable. The definition gives us a 
basis for introducing mental hygiene and 
furnishes an ideal toward which we may 
work. Although both conventions gave 
attention to this subject, the International 
Congress devoted its sessions for the entire 
week almost solely to this new phase of 
education. A White House Conference 
committee, however, declared that ‘‘the 
welfare of a child depends upon nothing 
else so inevitably as upon the personality 
relationships within the family and the 
child’s reactions to them.’’ It also pointed 
out that ‘‘the home is undergoing funda- 
mental change, powerful forces affecting 
youth are springing up carrying immea- 
surable potentialities for good. But, also, 
for evil as well. The radio, the movie, the 
magazine—these and many others offer 
thrills to youth on any level he may choose 
from the basest to the most sublime.’’ 
Both conventions directed attention to the 
growing need of psychologists, psychia- 
trists, visiting teachers, nursery schools, 
for better guidance programs, and for 
parental and pre-parental education. ‘‘We 
labor still,’’ according to the committee 
above cited, ‘‘under an unfortunate social 
tradition that the care of the child in the 
home is simple, automatic and instinctive.’’ 
But I must not give you the impression 
that there was any suggestion that the 
school relieve the home of its responsibili- 
ties in the matter. ‘‘Our function should 
be to help parents, not replace them,’’ de- 
elared Secretary Wilbur. ‘‘The parent 
plus the community,’’ he added, ‘‘must be 
stronger than either the parent or the com- 
munity alone.’’ 

But in administering your schools, the 
children who cause most concern are 
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those who do not fit into the regular organ- 
ization. These deviates are the mentally 
subnormal and the supernormal and the 
socially abnormal. They also received 
attention in both conventions. The men- 
tally handicapped were discussed under 
the usual classifications. The percentages 
in each group and the types of care re- 
quired are too well known to demand any 
of your time here. The White House Con- 
ference recommendation in brief was the 
establishment of a central research bureau 
in each state supplemented by a ‘‘well 
organized program of community super- 
vision.’’ For all defective pupils the con- 
ference declares that this central research 
bureau should furnish ‘‘the facts that will 
enable us to decide what to do about edu- 
cation, industrialization, institutional care 
and community supervision.’’ And for 
all groups of physically and mentally 
handicapped are urged ‘‘early diagnosis, 
specialized treatment and individual health 
education, the largest possible cultural 
education that the child is able to enjoy 
and absorb, specialized vocational guid- 
ance, vocational education, and advantage- 
ous placement with careful follow-up.”’ 
President Hoover himself said, ‘‘We must 
get to the cause of their handicaps from the 
beginnings of their lives. . . . We must 
not leave one of them uncared for.’’ 
Assets of the nation which appear to 
be liabilities to the communities are the 
mentally gifted. The White House Com- 
mittee reported one and one half million 
children in our schools with I.Q. above 120. 
‘*There,’’ remarked the President, ‘‘lies the 
future leadership of our nation if we devote 
ourselves to their guidance.’’ Among your 
5,000 children you should find 150 to 200 
who belong in this class. Yet only forty 
cities reported special classes for them 
with a total enrolment of some 4,000. In 
small towns and rural areas these children 
are apparently not even recognized. Yet 
responsibility for proper conservation of 
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their talents rests primarily on the educa- 
tor. Speaking before a session of the 
Mental Hygiene Congress, Professor Leta 
S. Hollingworth said, ‘‘Where the gifted 
child drifts in the school unrecognized, 
held to the lock-step which is determined 
by the capacities of the average, he has 
little to do. He receives daily practice in 
habits of idleness and daydreaming. His 
abilities are never genuinely challenged, 
and the situation is contrived to build in 
him expectations of an effortless existence. 
Children up to about 140 I.Q. tolerate the 
ordinary school routine quite well, being 
usually a little young for grade through an 
extra promotion or two, and achieving ex- 
cellent marks without serious effort. But 
above this status, children become increas- 
ingly bored with school work, if kept in or 
nearly in the lock-step. Children at or 
above 180 1.Q., for instance, are likely to 
regard school with indifference or with 
positive distaste, for they find nothing in- 
teresting to do there. 

‘**On the other hand, if the child be 
greatly accelerated in grade status, so that 
he is able to function intellectually with 
real interest, he will be misplaced in other 
important respects. ’”’ 

With regard to the group termed delin- 
quent, the President sounded the keynote 
of the conference when he declared in his 
opening address, ‘‘We need to turn the 
methods of inquiry from the punishment 
of delinquency to the causes of delin- 
queney. It is not the delinquent child 
that is at the bar of judgment but society 
itself.’ A committee declared that the 
old idea that ‘‘delinquency and crime re- 
sult from inborn general physical constitu- 
tion’’ has been overturned by scientific 
study, although they did recognize the in- 
fluence of glandular deficiencies and 
physical defects on abnormal behavior. 
The child’s attitude toward the latter was 
accepted as especially significant. So- 
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ciety’s attitude toward the delinquent is 
still wrong in spite of some progress made 
by police and courts in recognizing that a 
child is not an adult. Friendly under- 
standing is insisted upon. ‘‘Delin- 
quency,’’ we are told, ‘‘is part of a contin- 
uous, flowing life, and it is artificial, 
bungling, unreal, to consider it as other 
than an integral part of that life. Until— 
in all friendship—that life is re-lived, the 
delinquency can not be understood; until 
the delinquency is understood, it can not 
be eured.’’ Among your five thousand 
children there are twenty or more likely to 
be in trouble each year. Your medical 
staff and the psychiatrists and social work- 
ers you add to it can help remedy this 
situation. But for the present the average 
administrator can do most by forming 
classes in parent education and by discuss- 
ing the situation at parent-teacher associa- 
tion and other community meetings. In 
preparing for such talks the papers read 
before the International Congress on Men- 
tal Hygiene will be especially helpful to 
you. 

Both conferences made definite contribu- 
tions toward the realization of the ideal: 
Possession of ‘‘knowledge of the whole 
being to be taught.’’ The White House 
Conference provided a comprehensive 
view. Not only were the children of all 
sorts and conditions considered but the 
studies and discussions concerned the en- 
tire period of minority. Much attention 
was given by the section on medical service 
to problems of maternal and infancy 
hygiene and mortality, including the care 
of a mother during pregnancy and child- 
birth, the education and training of those 
who were to provide this care, the nutri- 
tion of and diet for growing children, and 
the development of children physically, 
mentally and morally during the so-called 
pre-school period. For children of school 
age, a broader view of the service society 
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should render through the school is set 
forth. Teachers, we are told, must be edu- 
cated to have ‘‘an understanding of the 
child’s physical make-up and of his person- 
ality development as well as of his intellee- 
tual needs.’’ And each of these phases of 
a child’s life was construed not in any 
such narrow terms as medical inspection, 
psychological investigation and classroom 
recitation, but in the broadest and most 
liberal manner. 

The factory system deprives children of 
much first-hand contact with industrial 
processes; we are told that the curriculum 
must be broadened and that guidance and 
vocational training should be provided by 
the school. The same foree develops 
crowded cities with small lots and cramped 
living quarters; the conference declares 
‘what the home can no longer do to pro- 
vide a play life for children, may not on 
that account be left undone.’’ These new 
conditions seem to promote social irrespon- 
sibility and crime; the conference says, 
‘‘Character such as is urgently needed in 
American life can be adequately developed 
only when all those responsible for chil- 
dren are awake to the fact that character 
does not just happen, but is the result of 
careful cultivation.’’ 

Not only did the conference recognize 
children of all sorts and conditions during 
every day of their minority but it also 
tore away such barriers as geographical 
lines, color lines and elass distinctions. 
That children in rural areas and small 
cities do not have advantages now extended 
to those who live in large, wealthy and 
progressive cities, was pointed out, but no 
solution was discovered. ‘‘The protection 
of the health of infants and young chil- 
dren living in rural districts,’’ said Dr. 
Freeman, Chairman of the Committee on 
Rural Health Organization, ‘‘is a far more 
difficult task than it would seem to those 
who have never undertaken such work 
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under field conditions.’’ Committees also 
found insufficient trained personnel and 
inadequate facilities for dealing with the 
health problem among Negroes, Indians, 
Mexicans and Porto Ricans. In spite of 
apparently discouraging findings, the re- 
ports of these subcommittees are evidences 
of another service which the conference has 
rendered, namely, defining issues requiring 
further research and giving publicity to 
needs. Attention was directed to the need 
of better protection for orphans and other 
dependent children, especially against 
those who would exploit their labor. More 
consideration for the suffering of children 
due to parental unemployment, accident or 
illness of the family bread-winner, and to 
broken homes was advocated ; better recre- 
ational and social opportunities for all 
children are recommended. 

Society’s responsibility was voiced at the 
May conference by an eminent Austrian 
authority who said, ‘‘A child must have a 
very strong constitution, must be able to 
stand many shocks in order to mature to 
adulthood, despite the great number of 
adverse outward circumstances in his de- 
velopment, if he eventually is to achieve a 
happy and contented life, within a social! 
community and is to contribute to the 
creation of economic and cultural values.’’ 
And in November, an American physician- 
educator, the Secretary of the Interior, 
summarizing the major problems before 
the conference, named first ‘‘the problem 
of how to steady our children against the 
high power impact of new forces which 
have developed in our modern civiliza- 
tion.’’ 

As practical schoolmen, what is our 
responsibility? ‘‘Am I my _brother’s 
keeper?’’ I know that such query is in 
the minds of many of you. As partial 
answer I quote the concluding paragraph 
from a five-page analysis of the findings of 
the White House Conference presented by 
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one city superintendent to his staff in an 
editorial. Superintendent A. H. Hughey, 
of El Paso, writes: 


The schools here have taken stock of their work 
on the problem. The results are comparatively 
small when the needs are considered. It would be 
easier for the schools to take no responsibility at 
all in this matter. If the schools are to have a 
partial responsibility, however, for the quality of 
the next generation, not alone in typical school 
instruction, but also in meeting some needs of the 
handicapped two children out of every nine chil- 
dren here, then public sentiment will have to 
express itself in definite tangible form. How 
about it? Shall we look the other way? 


I offer one suggestion which could escape 
no educator who attended either conven- 
tion. It is that the chief instrument for 
improving present conditions is adult 
education. Dr. Hincks, a Canadian dele- 
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gate, said to the Mental Hygiene Congress, 
‘“*It is possible that parent education ulti- 
mately will constitute the most significant 
activity in the field of mental hygiene.’’ 
And one of the challenges issued by Secre- 
tary Wilbur to the delegates in November 
was: ‘‘To find ways and means to 
strengthen the hands of parents through 
education, as rapidly as possible equipping 
them with new knowledge concerning chil- 
dren as it develops.”’ 

The nineteen plank platform adopted by 
the White House Conference in its closing 
hours, already known to you as the ‘‘Chil- 
dren’s Charter,’’ is more than the Magna 
Charta on which we shall build our day 
schools. It is also at once the statement of 
objectives and the guide to a curriculum 
for our adult classes. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL COLLEGE IN ITS 
TWENTIETH YEAR 


By Professor EDWARD O. SISSON 
REED COLLEGE 


Reep CoLLEGE opened its doors for its 
first students in September of 1911. Its 
program was experimental from the start 
and has never ceased to be so. It has, 
however, had two marked periods with dis- 
tinetive features: the first was the fruit 
mainly of the educational ideas of William 
Trufant Foster, the first president; the 
second was inaugurated by the late Rich- 
ard Frederick Scholz, president from 1921 
until his untimely death in 1924. Yet 
while these two periods are distinctive they 
have a deep fundamental unity and both 
influences are merged in the present pro- 
gram and work of the college. 

The original plan was marked by two 
startling announcements: there were to be 
no fraternities and no intercollegiate ath- 
leties. Yet these two negatives were merely 
the striking obverse of a positive: in Presi- 


dent Foster’s own words, that ‘‘college stu- 
dents should study,’’* and that they should 
live a normal life, physically, mentally and 
socially. The ban on intercollegiate con- 
tests was in the interest of play, recreation, 
physical development for all—not only stu- 
dents but teachers, too. It has been true 
of Reed in all its history that it has prob- 
ably had more athletics ‘‘to the square 
inch’’ than any other American college. 
Not only has everybody played, but the 
play has had in high measure the indis- 
pensable quality of freedom. This part of 
the Reed program has not been totally un- 
modified : during and immediately after the 
war period a modicum of intercollegiate 
sport was experimented with; and now 
there are a few ‘‘invitational meets,’’ with 


1 See his ‘‘Should Students Study?’’ (Harper’s, 
1927). 
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the idea of adding a bit of spice to the 
intramural games and fostering relations 
with neighbors. Even this slight variation 
is under question and is being watched 
with care. But never has the intercollegi- 
ate lion had a chance to swallow the intra- 
mural lamb. There are no paid coaches, 
no gate receipts, no absence from classes, 
no athletic tours, no excessive training. 
As to paid coaches there has been a slight 
variation in the case of highly technical 
sports, boxing and fencing, and perhaps 
wrestling, in which on some occasions out- 
side coaches have been paid by voluntary 
tuition fees from those interested. It is 
symbolic of Reed’s practice that in spite 
of occasional spasmodic efforts there is not 
and never has been a Reed College ‘‘yell.’’ 

The absence of fraternities has been 
complete. This negative, too, is merely in 
the interest of a positive and a genuine 
community social life, with the fullest 
democracy which the general social order 
will permit. There are no ‘‘Greeks,’’ but 
also fortunately no ‘‘Barbs.’’ Practically 
all students live in the college residences, 
except those living in their own homes in 
Portland. There are eight ‘‘houses,’’ four 
each for men and women, each accommo- 
dating about fourteen students. All rooms 
rent at the same price and are substantially 
equal in desirability. 

One of the natural results of this system 
has been relative freedom from any sort of 
competitive display and extravagance in 
social functions. The social life which has 
developed seems fairly adequate and is 
very generally participated in; dancing is 
popular and abundant, most of us think 
too abundant; it is mostly very informal, 
but is punctuated by certain annual fune- 
tions with definite and traditional forms. 
‘*Open house’’ is a standard form of social 
enjoyment, fostering acquaintance perhaps 
more successfully than the dance. Volun- 
tary organizations with a cultural purpose 
are fairly abundant and manifest great 
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variety in form and methods. Besides, as 
will appear in further description, the 
methods of teaching and study, and the 
form of community government both de- 
mand social contact and tend to develop 
sociality. 

Behind all this and giving it meaning is 
the solid principle that college is a place 
in which to live the intellectual life and get 
an education. ‘‘C’’ is not a gentleman’s 
mark or a lady’s either. The childish 
fallacy embodied in jeers at the ‘‘grind’’ 
or the ‘‘shark’’ gets little applause. The 
college, having no star athletes to worship, 
finds no little satisfaction in the intellec- 
tual performances of its members and 
alumni. 

Vital to this program is the selection of 
students. The college has always reserved 
the right to reject any applicant, even 
though he possesses full traditional admis- 
sion requirements. It has sought, not 
supermen, but persons of good ability and 
definite purpose. Again the absence of 
athletic and social high lights has rein- 
forced the main program by eliminating in 
advance many applicants whose qualities 
and intentions would have unfitted them 
for the educational processes of the college. 
The first official bulletin bravely declared: 
‘* . . nothing whatever will be sacrificed 
in the interest of mere numbers. It is the 
settled purpose of the college not to permit 
its enrolment to increase more rapidly than , 
its material equipment and its teaching ' 
force.’’ Pressure of wartime conditions 
and the shrinkage of the endowment dollar, 
it is to be feared, somewhat strained these 
principles ; but they have not been repealed 
or surrendered, and resolute endeavor is 
made to realize them to the full. 

The regulation of student life and order, 
are in the hands of the students themselves, 
excepting only matters of curriculum and 
scholarship. Even in the academic field 
student responsibility is largely recog- 
nized: examinations are never supervised 
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by the instructors; in the main there is no 
insistence upon class attendance, and any- ' 
thing like a roll-call is almost unknown. ° 
Once or twice in the history of the college 
a new instructor has missed being properly 
informed and has stayed in the examina- 
tion room, only to be waited on later by the 
proper student officials and enlightened as 
to Reed practice. In the freshman litera- 
ture course, the largest in the college, not 
only is there no roll-eall, but the professor 
in charge informs the class that attendance 
is at their discretion. Yet absenteeism is 
not a problem in the slightest degree. 
Matters of conduct and discipline are 
dealt with by the student council, consist- 
ing of eleven members chosen by the Hare 
system of proportional representation. This 
plan, by the way, was worked out and 
enacted by the student body itself. There 
is a faculty committee on community 
affairs—consisting of four members elected 
by the faculty from a list of eight sub- 
mitted by the student council—with the 
addition of the dean of women, ex-officio, 
and the president of the college. This 
committee represents the faculty in all 
matters of common interest. Regularly 
once a month, and on occasion besides, the 
student council and the faculty committee 
meet jointly as the community council, to 
confer on matters in hand. All ordinary 
or minor eases of discipline are, however, 
dealt with by the student council; only 
cases involving serious penalties, such as 
dismissal or withdrawal of credits, are re- 
ferred to the community council. There is 
theoretically the right of appeal to the 
faculty: but never has the faculty over- 
ruled the student council ; indeed, so far as 
I know there has never been an appeal. 
The student paper, the Quest, is entirely 
free from faculty censorship, either before 
or after the event. On more than one 
occasion it has fallen into distinctly regret- 
table ways, including pretty gross vulgar- 
ity and gratuitous squabbles with the local 
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‘newspapers; on some campuses student 


editors have been deposed from office and 
dismissed from college for far less. The 
faculty has stood firm in its reliance on the 
ultimate good sense of the students them- 
selves and the students have always risen 
to the occasion. The freedom of the press 
has been preserved intact; at some cost of 
comfort and convenience indeed, but with 
great net benefit, morally and education- 
ally. 

On the other hand the faculty, individu- 
ally as instructors and advisers, by com- 
mittee action and as a body, keep close 
supervision over the scholastic progress 
and suecess of all students. There is no 
‘‘automatie busting rule,’’ but instead a 
careful and patient system of conference, 
and in the ease of delinquents a generous 
amount of warning before dismissal. Seri- 
ous deficiency in scholarship is dealt with 
first by a committee of the faculty; cases 
of probation and dismissal are always con- 
sidered and acted upon by the whole 
faculty. Probation, by the way, does not 
impose upon the student any restrictions in 
conduct, except that the faculty action 
carries the advice to refrain from student 
activities. It is characteristic of the Reed 
situation that when the faculty removed 
its restrictions as to activities, the students 
barred persons on probation from holding 
office. 

It may be remarked here that such a 
system of community organization and con- 
trol exacts a high price of thought and 
work on the part of all concerned, both 
student officials and the faculty. The re- 
turns, however, both academic and social, 
are inestimable. 

The early period of the college provided 
a fit soil for the distinctive contribution 
of the second president, Dr. Richard F. 
Scholz. His influence on the college was 
so largely a function of his potent and 
fascinating personality that one must dis- 
claim at the outset any ambition to do 
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justice to it. He offered one of the supreme 
examples of that rare combination—bril- 
liant intellect and intense human warmth. 
It was this quite as much as his clear-cut 
and radical curricular proposals that left 
so deep a mark on the life of the college. 

Fortunately, Dr. Scholz himself, after 
two years of the new experimental curri- 
culum, gave a concise but comprehensive 
account of the project at the meeting of 
the Association of American Colleges in 
January of 1923; a copy of this lies before 
me and what follows in this brief sketch 
is taken mainly from it.’ 

First is the conception of the college as 
a community of learners, freed as far as 
possible from the splitting of the group 
into ‘‘faculty’’ and ‘‘students,’’ and also 
from the splitting of the curriculum into 
numerous disjoined departments. ‘‘We 
are trying,’’ he said, ‘‘to think no longer 
in terms of credits and units. . . The stu- 
dent is encouraged to look upon his work 
as forming a unified course of study. . . 
Lectures are few; the conference method, 
by small groups and individuals, predomi- 
nates. Education is viewed as a coopera- 
tive process by discussion and consent.’’ 

Next is the dominant aim of fostering 
independence of mental power. ‘‘First of 
all, clean, straight thinking and thinking 
through. . . Secondly, constructively criti- 
eal, synthetic historie-mindedness... . 
Thirdly, scientifie-mindedness and, above 
all, the scientific spirit, the passion for 
truth, the mental adventure of discovery, 
precision in the use of terms, the ability to 
distinguish between true and false in 
theories and hypotheses, the caution which 
guards against generalizations and hasty 
judgments. ”’ 

Integral to the Scholtz program is the 
endeavor to reduce departmentalization to 
a minimum: the college is organized into 
four divisions: literature and language; 
history and social sciences ; natural sciences 

2 See also Reed College Bulletin, July, 1924. 
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and mathematics; philosophy, psychology 
and education. The divisions are the 
dominant elements in the scholastic func- 
tion of the college, while the departments 
act only in a minor way. Large powers 
are delegated by the faculty to the divi- 
sions: in particular, the work of junior and 
senior students is entirely in the hands of 
the division in which their major work lies. 
The division determines whether or not the 
student is fit to graduate, and the genera! 
faculty simply confirms. 

The Reed degree (B.A. only, with rare 
and exceptional cases of M.A.) is not to be 
obtained by ‘‘eredits’’ on the registrar’s 
books. These are only the prerequisite to 
candidacy, and not even all the prerequi- 
site. There are four definite hurdles which 
the candidate must take, each a bit stiffer 


than the one before. First, he must be « 


accepted at the beginning of the junior 
year as a prospective candidate in a special 
major field; at the end of this year comes 
the ‘‘junior qualifying examination,’’ the 
passing of which admits to full candidacy ; 
next comes the writing of the graduation 
thesis—the big task of the senior year ; and 
fourth, the ‘‘senior oral,’’ a final compre- 
hensive examination, on the thesis and the 
candidate’s general field of study. 

The junior qualifying examination is 
given by the division, and may include 
both oral and written work; in the larger 
divisions with many candidates it is usu- 
ally written. The senior oral is given by , 
a committee comprising: (a) members of 
the candidate’s major division, especially’ 
those most closely associated with his’ 
course; (b) representatives of other divi-. 
sions of the college; (c) an associate | 
examiner from outside the college; this 
associate examiner may be drawn from 
another institution or may be any person 
expert in the candidate’s field and especi- 
ally in the subject of his thesis. 

Not a few of the theses have gained rec- 
ognition beyond the bounds of the college: 
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one was printed entire by the Carnegie 
Foundation for International Peace; an- 
other was discussed at length by Stuart 
Chase in The New Republic. A thesis in 
the application of mathematics to an eco- 
nomic problem by a member of the class 
of 1930 was later submitted in the Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx undergraduate contest 
and received first prize. Others have been 
reprinted in whole or in part in journals 
of national cireculation.* 

These requirements operate as a sifting 
process of a very effective and yet humane 
kind: the student who gives little or no 
promise of being able to win through to 
his degree is likely to be diverted at a 
reasonably early point and seek his degree 
elsewhere. 

Salient features of the method of study 


_ are the discussion group and individual 
’ conferences with instructors. No course is 


ever carried on exclusively or even pre- 
dominantly by the lecture plan. This is 
true even in the freshman and sophomore 
years and in the courses with the largest 
enrolments. In the upper division small 
groups and individual work are the rule. 
Each department offers independent work 
to be arranged between the student and 
the instructor. The number of registra- 
tions for this individual work considerably 
exceeds the total number of juniors and 
seniors, indicating that nearly 20 per cent. 
of these students are engaged in more than 
one individual course. 


Reed College has been awake and active . 


in certain movements that have been in 


vogue nationally. It conducted one of the: 


earliest freshman ‘‘college-life’’ courses. 
At the present time a course in Contempo- 
rary Society, in its third year, is conducted 
entirely by the conference method, with no 
lectures. The class is divided into sections 
of about fourteen and each section is led 
by a member of the social-science faculty. 


3 See ‘‘ International Conciliation,’’ No. 245, The 
New Republic, August 8, 1928. 
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The instructors form the committee in 
charge, frame the general outline and meet 
weekly to consult and unify the procedure. 

Periodic conferences with student repre- 
sentatives from the different sections in 
this course led to an effort to evaluate the 
results of the course in terms of student 
attitudes toward it—both as to content and 
method. This has been done by the ques- 
tionnaire method. With this as a beginning 
a similar method of reducing the subjec- 
tivity of judgments about the freshman 
courses has been adopted. It is to be 
hoped that this effort to appraise the re- 
sults of our instruction and of the curri- 
culum organization will be the beginning 
of a more comprehensive plan of evalua- 
tion. 

The curriculum is highly liberal. For 
admission no rigid specifications are made ; 
certain subjects are strongly advised, but 
quality is the prime consideration in ac- 
cepting applicants. As a matter of fact, 
practically all applicants offer the subjects 
usually specified. For graduation only 
one course is definitely prescribed for all 
students — general literature, normally 
taken in the freshman year. All other 
requirements admit option and usually 
rather wide choice. On the other hand, 
group requirements insure a fairly broad 
contact with the fields of knowledge: in 
order to graduate the student must take 
some work in each of the four divisions. 

The college enjoys certain basic advan- 
tages for the operations of an experimental 
program. It is free from any sectarian or 
politieal control ; if there is any institution 
where learning and teaching may proceed 
more freely than at Reed, the writer is 
unaware of it. The governing board have 
expressed their enlightened conception of 
the status of the faculty in a system of 
permanent tenure for professors and an 
uncommon degree of faculty participation 
in administrative and fiscal control. The 
faculty council, consisting of eight elected 
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representatives, with the president as chair- 
man, passes on all budget and staff actions. 
There is also what is called the ‘‘ Welfare 
Committee—’’ two regents elected by the 
board, and two faculty members elected by 
the faculty, again with the president as 
chairman—which acts as a permanent 
liaison group between board and faculty. 
Both the council and the welfare commit- 
tees are constantly active and effective in 
the administration and the life of the 
college. 

Of course Reed College has its problems 
and its drawbacks. They are partly in- 
tegral to its basic policy: for example, its 
elimination of intercollegiate athletics auto- 
matically cuts off what is for most institu- 
tions of higher learning their chief channel 
of publicity, at least in the daily press. 
Moreover, the absence of the intercollegiate 
feature has spread broadcast the gross mis- 
understanding that Reed has ‘‘no athlet- 
ics.’’ The endeavor to set up thoroughly 
worthy academic standards has created the 
notion that the college is a place for ‘‘high- 
brows’’ only; this might be endured with 
fortitude, in general, but it unfortunately 
tends to deter really fit students from even 
applying for entrance. The remedy for 
these and like difficulties is of course better 
publicity for the actual character and 
activities of the college; unfortunately, but 
very naturally, the college is not publicity- 
wise, and has had but mediocre success in 
**letting its light shine before men.’’ 
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There is inevitably always an admixture 
in the college community of individuals 
and groups feeling some discontent. There 
are always students, especially in the lower 
division, who ‘‘yearn for the fleshpots of 
Egypt’’—big games, yells, frats, and all 
that ilk. Then at the other extreme are 
naturally individuals whose intellectual, 
esthetic and moral make-up lies even to 
the ‘‘left’’ of the college’s own progressive 
stand. Those belonging to the former 
group tend to drift out early in the course, 
unless, indeed, they get converted, as often 
happens. The latter group can not be 
spared and are a wholesome stimulus to the 
community; if they ever disappeared, the 
experimental and advanced status of the 
institutions would be in doubt, if not 
actually gone. 

The college is now in its twentieth year. 
It has grown from 52 students in 1911 to 
its present enrolment of 374—slightly the 
largest in its history. The faculty, with 
the support of the governing board, have 
resisted all pressure to allow any mere 
growth in numbers to break down its stand- 
ards. The endowment was recently in- 
ereased by a substantial sum—although 
still not adequate for full realization of its 
aims—and this year a new library build- 
ing has greatly expanded its physical facili- 
ties. These modest expansions have been, 
in Stevenson’s fine phrase, ‘‘ without capit- 
ulation’’; it is still experimental, and, we 
trust, will so continue. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


UNIVERSITY REPRESENTATION IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Tue following protest in the British Parlia- 
ment against the suggested abolition of univer- 
sity representation, signed by a long list of 
distinguished university men, has been sent to 
the press: 


We observe that in the new Representation of 
the People Bill it is proposed to abolish university 


constituencies. As men and women with a special 
interest in this question, we desire to put our views 
before the electorate. 

The history of the representation of the univer- 
sities in Parliament may be briefly summarized. 
In 1603 the right of each returning two burgesses 
was granted to the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. By the Reform Act of 1867 one 
member was given to London University, one to 
Glasgow and Aberdeen, and one to Edinburgh and 
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St. Andrews. When the whole franchise question 
was reviewed in 1918, representation was extended 
to the Combined English Universities, to the Uni- 
versity of Wales and to Queen’s University, Bel- 
fast, and the Scottish Universities were granted 
an additional member, while at the same time re- 
forms were effected in the university franchise 
which very largely increased the number of voters. 

To-day, accordingly, we have seven university 
constituencies with 119,320 voters returning 12 
members, elected mainly by a form of propor- 
tional representation; the largest, the Scottish 
Universities, has 43,192 voters on the roll. It is 
to be noted that the provisions of the act of 1918 
were the result of a full and searching inquiry, 
and the increase in university representation was 
regarded as a necessary accompaniment and cor- 
rective to the establishment of a plebiscitary 
system. 

The arguments for the retention of the univer- 
sity franchise which convinced Parliament in 1918 
have in the past 12 years lost none of their valid- 
ity. They may be stated as follows: 

1. It has stood the test of realized experience, 
and has brought into the councils of the nation a 
type of member who would not otherwise have 
been available. Men of special experience and 
attainments become through its means members of 
Parliament, who have neither the leisure nor the 
inclination to offer themselves to an ordinary con- 
stituency. These men have belonged to all par- 
ties, and their constituents have always welcomed 
in them the exhibition of independence of view. 
Among them have been historians like Mr. Lecky 
and Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, lawyers like Lord Watson 
and Sir William Anson, scientists like Lord Play- 
fair, Sir George Stokes, Sir Joseph Larmor, and 
Sir Watson Cheyne, scholars like Sir Richard Jebb 
and Professor S. H. Butcher, and men of valuable 
special experience like Sir John Gorst, Sir Michael 
Foster, Sir Philip Magnus and Lord Ernle. 

2. Our university system, whatever it may have 
been in the past, has now been thoroughly democ- 
ratized. At Oxford, for example, out of 1,263 
male students who matriculated in the year 1928- 
9, less than half came from English public schools, 
and no fewer than 223 had begun their education 
in public elementary schools. Over 45 per cent. 
of Oxford undergraduates to-day are in receipt of 
assistance without which they could not pursue 
their studies. In the Combined English Univer- 
sities it has been estimated that two thirds of the 
students have attended public elementary schools, 
and this proportion is at least as large in London 
University, the University of Wales, and in the 
four Scottish Universities. 
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3. The university vote is the only franchise at- 
tainable by British citizens resident abroad. They 
vote through the post, when the post can reach 
them in time, and if not they can appoint proxies; 
their voting qualification is for life, and they carry 
it with them wherever they go. On the Oxford 
register there are some 1,500 oversea voters, and 
in the Scottish Universities the proportion is still 
larger. Can it be desirable to cut off from all 
share in home politics the oversea members of a 
nation as far-wandering as ours? 

4. The chief importance of separate university 
representation lies in the fact that, without it, 
certain important points of view will not be pre- 
sented and a vital body of knowledge will not be 
at the service of Parliament. A franchise on a 
purely geographical basis can not reflect such 
specialized knowledge and experience. 

The great industries are so localized that miners, 
textile workers, railwaymen, shipyard workers can 
be certain of having their particular interests rep- 
resented in Parliament, and their special problems 
put forward by members who understand them. 
But those who follow the learned professions are 
seattered throughout the land, and their opinions 
ean not be focused under the ordinary electoral 
system. Yet these opinions are of the utmost im- 
portance in all the numerous educational problems 
and in all questions which involve the application 
of science to industry and to public administra- 
tion. Only some form of special representation 
can give such knowledge its proper share in the 
shaping of policy. The complete mind of a de- 
mocracy can not be represented on a flat arith- 
metical basis and in our opinion the abolition of 
the university vote would be, on strictly demo- 
cratic grounds, a retrograde step. 

Many of us do not share the political views of 
the majority of present university members. But 
for the reasons we have given we are strongly in 
favor of the retention of the university franchise. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN THE 
IRISH FREE STATE 

A STATEMENT in Nature points out that in 
1926 a commission was set up in Great Britain 
which inquired into and advised on the system 
of technical education in relation to the require- 
ments of trade and industry in the Irish Free 
State. It stressed the necessity for a sound or- 
ganization of continuation schools and classes, 
the object of which was to link the work of the 
primary school at age fourteen years with that 
of the technical school at age sixteen years, 
when young people normally enter employment. 
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The Vocational Education Act imposes upon 
newly appointed vocational education commit- 
tees the duty of establishing and maintaining 
such continuation schools and classes. A memo- 
randum has been issued by the Department of 
Education with the view of assisting the com- 
mittees in their task (“Vocational Continuation 
Schools and Classes in the Irish Free State”: 
Messrs. Eason and Son, Booksellers, Lower 
O’Connell Street, Dublin). Since out of ap- 
proximately 120,000 young persons between 
‘fourteen and sixteen in the Free State, 45,000 
are in primary and secondary schools, the task 
of the committees is to provide suitable edu- 
cation for the remaining 75,000. Although the 
memorandum is confined to the subject of con- 
tinuation schools and classes, it specifically 
stresses the fact that it conveys no suggestion 
of diminished activity in technical education. 
On the contrary, the anticipation is that pro- 
vision of organized continuation classes will 
lead to an inereased demand for technical 
education. The memorandum is divided into 
two parts, the first of which recapitulates the 
relevant sections of the Vocational Education 
Act with which the committees must deal. It 
indicates that obligatory attendance will not 
become operative until the necessary order is 
made: careful and complete organization is, 
however, the necessary preliminary to the mak- 
ing of that order. In developing their schemes 
the committees are to secure information on the 
occupations open to young people in their area, 
the conditions of entry into these oceupations, 
the forms of skill and knowledge helpful to 
beginners, and the attitude of employers, em- 
ployees and parents to vocational education. 
By this means advice will always be available. 
Suggestions for organization of rural educa- 
tion, the use of existing technical schools, and 
the gradual provision of new buildings are 
given. The second part of the memorandum 
deals with the details of organization and 
curricula. 


KINDERGARTEN ENROLMENT 
America’s traditionally-accepted school age 
of six years is gradually becoming a thing of the 
past, a new Office of Education bulletin, Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Education, shows. More 
children go to school to-day before they are six 
years old than ever before, and, in spite of de- 
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creased birth rates, statistics show approxi- 
mately as many children in kindergartens as in 
the third grade. 

A bulletin prepared by Mary Dabney Davis, 
nursery-kindergarten-primary education special- 
ist of the Office of Education, shows that an in- 
crease of more than 50 per cent. has been noted 
in kindergarten enrolment throughout the 
United States during the past 10 years, showing 
the growing acceptance of the desirability o! 
pre-first grade training for children before they 
reach their sixth birthday. 

Kindergartens are now regarded as an in- 
tegral part of the U. S. school systems. They 
are an accepted part of 8 out of 10 school sys- 
tems in cities of 30,000 or more population, and 
in 5 out of 10 cities and towns having popula 
tions of 2,500 or more. 

The average kindergarten child is 54 years old 
the latter half of the school year. He is one of 
a class of 52, taught by one person, and is in 
school 3 hours a day. His mental age slightly 
exceeds his chronological age. 

The average first-grade pupil is 64 years old 
the latter half of the school year, and is in schoo! 
from 4 to 6 hours daily. There are 40 in the 
first-grade class, on the average, taught by one 
person. 

There is a great deal of overlapping in poten 
tial ability of children enrolled in kindergartens 
and first grades, Dr. Davis shows in her study, 
which is a challenge to those in charge of cur- 
riculum planning for these two grades. 

Size of cities, budgets, transportation facili- 
ties, and various other factors affect the estab- 
lishment of kindergartens. More than 2,000 
children from 2 to 5 years old were in atten- 
dance at pre-kindergarten schools when the sur- 
vey was made. These schools furnish early 
training and excellent opportunity for observa- 
tion of behavior and adjustment of boys and 
girls before they reach kindergarten or primary- 
school age. 

Nearly three and a quarter million children 
between 5 and 9 years old enrolled in kindergar- 
ten-primary schools are represented in the 
study. 

BUDGET OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 

VIRGINIA 

NeEaRLY three million dollars were spent by 

the University of Virginia during 1930. Oper- 
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ating expenses for the twelve-month period 
amounted to approximately two million dollars, 
while expenditures for new buildings and im- 
provements to the grounds were well above 
three quarters of a million more. The largest 
single item of the $2,000,000 for operating ex- 
pense was $441,000 which it cost to carry on the 
teaching in the college and the graduate depart- 
ments. 

During 1930, $156,000 was awarded in schol- 
arships and fellowships. The University of Vir- 
ginia now awards 550 scholarships and fellow- 
ships of all kinds each year. Of these 450 are 
provided from the Du Pont fund, founded in 
1928 on the bequest of Philip Francis Du Pont, 
of Pennsylvania. 

Appropriations for capital outlay carried in 
the 1930 budget total $825,000. This includes 
much construction that is still in progress. The 
new football stadium will cost when completed 
$350,000. The home for nurses is being built 
at a eost of $200,000. The heating system of the 
university was centralized during the year at an 
expense of $140,000. Contract for an addition 
to the Cobb Chemical Laboratory, to cost ap- 
proximately $100,000, was to have been awarded 
yesterday. When bids were opened they were 
found to be somewhat higher than was antici- 
pated and the awarding of the contract has been 
delayed. New tennis courts and athletie play- 
ing fields costing $35,000 have been laid out 
during the fall and will be completed as early 
as possible during the spring. Virginia’s facili- 
ties for intramural athletics have been more 
than doubled by this work. 

In addition to construction now in progress 
it is possible that new buildings costing about 
$900,000 will be begun during 1931. These will 
include the new law building which will cost 
$350,000 and for which William A. Clark, of 
Los Angeles, who has given this money, has 
added $50,000 more for mural decorations. The 
university also hopes to have $500,000 for a new 
engineering building. Of this $250,000 has 
been appropriated by the state, contingent upon 
a balance in the treasury at the end of the fiscal 
year. 


THE EYESIGHT CONSERVATION 
COUNCIL 


STATESMEN, educators, engineers, scientific 
men, industrialists, and civie and labor leaders 
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will constitute the directive organization of the 
Eyesight Conservation Council of America for 
1931, according to an announcement by the 
director Mr. Proctor L. Dougherty, formerly 
president of the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. 

During the year the council will carry on a 
campaign in education and industry to elimi- 
nate conditions which the Hoover Committee 
on Elimination of Waste found to be a source 
of large economic and social loss. 

Research, it was pointed out, has disclosed 
that one out of every five men twenty years of 
age has defective vision and does not know it. 
Work in the schools of up-state New York is 
under way under the direction of Charles F. 
Southard, of New York City, field secretary of 
the council, and will be extended to other states. 

Elections to the Board of Councillors of the 
Council were announced as follows: 


Senator James J. Davis, of Pennsylvania; Sen- 
ator Joseph E. Ransdell, of Louisiana; William 
Green, president of the American Federation of 
Labor; Merritte W. Ireland, Surgeon-General, War 
Department; John Hays Hammond, internationally 
known engineer; Dr. William J. Cooper, U. 8. 
Commissioner of Education; Surgeon-General 
Hugh 8S. Cumming, U. 8S. Public Health Service; 
Dr. Arthur D. Little, Cambridge, Mass., 1931 
winner of the Perkin medal in chemistry; Dr. 
Charles R. Mann, director of the American Coun- 
cil of Education, Washington; Dr. William A. 
White, superintendent of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital 
for the Insane, Washington; Professor Thomas D. 
Wood, of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York. 


Mr. L. W. Wallace, of Washington, executive 
secretary of the American Engineering Council, 
has been chosen chairman of the Eyesight Con- 
servation Council. The vice-chairman is Mr. 
Bailey B. Burritt, of New York City, general 
director of the New York Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, and the 
secretary-treasurer is Dr. Morton G. Lloyd, 
chief of the safety division of the U. 8S. Bureau 
of Standards. In a recently issued statement, 
Mr. Dougherty says: 


The education of the men, women and children 
of the United States with relation to the conserva- 
tion of their sight and the improvement of those 
factors of daily life that affect human vision are 
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the activities undertaken by the Eyesight Con- 
servation Council. 

Local councils, composed of representatives of 
the schools and industries of the community, will 
be organized in each state to carry out the edu- 
cation program. Field secretaries will tour the 
country, giving addresses, illustrated by lantern 
slides and movie films, before publie school 
groups, welfare and parent-teachers associations, 
clubs, professional and technical societies, and in- 
dustrial and business groups. 

The council proposes to make a careful and 
scientific study of the printed page and to keep in 
close touch with the development of artificial il- 
lumination, Plans have also been made for con- 
ducting library research to secure and classify all 
possible information relating to the conservation 
of sight. 

Particular attention will be given to the motion- 
picture industry in an effort to determine the 
character of screen pictures that may be harmful 
to the eyes. In the automotive field, the council 
plans to institute an inquiry into the laws and 
regulations governing the licensing of motor 
vehicle drivers. 

When the work of the council has become well 
established in this country, there should be no 
reason why it should not be recognized abroad, 
since its aims and purposes are fundamentally 
humanitarian and universal. We hope to build 
the council into a universal organization whose 
memorial will be its continuous and unremitting 
services to humanity. 


The council has based its plans on a research 
report covering the entire problem of sight con- 
servation in the United States. This report 
estimates that there are 60,000 totally blind 
persons in this country. The number with 
defective vision can not be accurately com- 
puted, though it is held to run into many 
millions. 


THE PARENTS’ COUNCIL OF 
PHILADELPHIA 

Tue fifth anniversary celebration of Parents’ 
Council of Philadelphia was held at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, on February 
10. 

At the afternoon session, the subject of which 
was “Schools of To-day and Family Life of 
To-morrow,” Mr. Spencer Miller, Jr., director 
of the National Council of Parent Education, 
spoke on “Schools for Parents,” and Burton P. 
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Fowler, president of the Progressive Education 
Association, gave a description of the way in 
which some modern schools and homes work to- 
gether for the best development of the child. 

Dr. C. M. Hincks, general director of the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene; Dr. Ray- 
mond Walters, dean of Swarthmore College; 
Laurence K. Frank, investigator of the status 
of children for the President’s Committee on 
Recent Economie and Social Trends, and Si- 
donie M. Gruenberg, director of the Child Study 
Association of America, were the speakers at 
the evening session, which was devoted to “Par- 
ent Education and the Future of Family Life in 
America.” Edward A. Strecker, M.D., served 
as chairman. 

Dr. Hincks pointed out that in this country 
the contribution of mental hygiene to parent 
education up to the present have been indirect. 
He said: 


Mental hygiene has learned that  solicitous 
mothers who baby their children, dominating 
fathers who develop in their children inferiority 
feelings and emotionally starved and childish 
parents are the sort who poison home life. It has 
also learned that parents who are comrades, who 
live their own full lives and in addition to taking 
eare of their children give them reasonable 
guidance without meddling interference are bul- 
warks of strength in home life. In general, men- 
tal hygiene has helped to make clear what kinds 
of parents are dangerous and what kinds are 
useful. 

When mental hygiene has evolved techniques by 
which groups of parents will be able to see them- 
selves, know themselves and accept themselves, then 
it will be making a direct contribution to parent 
education. Some of us are hopeful that this will 
soon be done, that we shall be able to work out 
techniques by which we can accomplish with smal! 
groups of parents what now the psychiatrist does 
only with individuals. 


Mrs. Gruenberg, the concluding speaker, told 
of the difficult plight of many homes in this gen- 
eration. “Parents are called upon to explain 
and interpret the variety of standards of right 
and wrong with which the world confronts their 
children. The home is the only place to-day 
where these divergent points of view can be co- 
ordinated and interpreted. To be able to dis- 
cuss tolerantly and interpret fairly standards of 
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which one does not approve, and at the same 
time to stand strong for one’s own ideal, is ex- 
ceedingly difficult. Yet it must be done by the 
parents of to-day if they are to keep the con- 
fidence of their children.” 


FEDERAL AID TO RURAL SCHOOLS 

A HEARING was given on February 16 before 
the Senate Commiitee on Education and Labor 
on the bill (S. 1491) for the extension of 
federal aid in the promotion of rural eduea- 
tion. The bill, sponsored by Senator Nye 
(Republican), of North Dakota, would pro- 
vide an annual appropriation of $100,000,000 
for a period of two years for cooperating with 
the states in rural education, amounts being 
expended by the federal government to be 
matched by the individual states. 

According to the report in The U. S. Daily, 
delay in enactment of the bill was recommended 
by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, the Secretary of 
the Interior, in a letter entered in the record. 
Secretary Wilbur pointed out that a national 
committee appointed to study the relationship 
of the federal government to the educational 
system will submit a more complete report 
within a few months and that action should be 
delayed until this study is completed. Seere- 
tary Wilbur in his letter stated: “I believe that 
this investigation will not only ascertain the 
cost of different grades of schools, but will 
bring together the recommendations of the 
state tax commissioners respecting the support 
of education.” 

The Secretary of the Interior further said: 
“There seems to be a growing feeling that the 
federal government should extend financial aid 
to the local communities in the promotion of 
better educational opportunities. There may be 
real need for this, but I have not yet seen evi- 
denee which is convincing. It need not be said 
that the popular interest in education consti- 
tutes the strongest bulwark of our democratic 
government. For that reason I believe we 
should change the system only after the most 
careful study.” 

Dr. Charles R. Mann, chairman of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Edueation and 
director of the American Council on Eduea- 
tion, recommended that expenditure of the 
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funds provided by the bill should not be lim- 
ited to payment of salaries and other expenses 
and should not be restricted to the rural school 
population; that the states should not be re 
quired to match the sums advanced by the 
federal government, and that the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior should not be re- 
quired as to the plan for administration of the 
funds. He recommended that funds extended 
should be given to the states with the specifica 
tion simply that they were to be used in the 
building up of the elementary school system. 

Support of the bill was presented by Mr. 
J. W. Crabtree, of the National Edueation 
Association; by Dr. John Callahan, State Su- 
perintendent of Education of Wisconsin and 
president of the National Association of State 
Superintendents, and by Chester Gray, of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. Opposing 
the measure were Frank L. Peckham, vice 
president of the Sentinels of the Republic, and 
Mary G. Gilbreth, representing the Women’s 
Patriot Publishing Company. 

Approximately 10,000,000 rural school chil- 
dren are receiving inadequate training, Mr. 
Crabtree told the committee. Schooling given 
in rural areas is inferior to that offered in the 
cities, he emphasized, adding that the child in 
the rural school gets as much training in eight 
years as the city pupil receives in six years. 
Teachers in the rural schools are young, inex- 
perienced and poorly paid, while buildings and 
facilities are not to be compared to those in 
the cities. He asserted that the financial profits 
of the farmers flow to the cities and that the 
rural areas suffer because of that fact. 

Mr. Callahan urged favorable action on the 
bill because of the need, he said, of an intelli 
gent electorate and because that country which 
has the best educational system also has the 
best business and is most active commercially. 
He emphasized also the centering of the na 
tion’s wealth in the large cities and said that 
some of it must be sent back into the rural 
areas. 

Mr. Peckham declared that the bill was an 
attempt to break down state lines and strengthen 
the federal government. He contended that its 
provisions were contrary to the principles set 
forth in the constitution. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Rozert S. Woopworts, professor of psy- 
chology in Columbia University, has been elected 
president of the Social Science Research Council 
to sueceed Dr. Edwin B. Wilson, professor of 
vital statistics at Harvard University. Dr. 
Woodworth will continue to carry on part of his 
work at Columbia University. 


Honorary degrees conferred at the recent 
Founders Day celebration at Rollins College 
included the degree of doctor of education on 
Mr. Edward Mason Williams, president of the 
Cleveland Board of Education; of doctor of 
music on Dr. John Erskine, director of the 
Juilliard School of Music; of doctor of the 
humanities on Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, 
president of the University of Illinois, and of 
doctor of literature on Dr. James M. Farr, 
vice-president of the University of Florida. 


Honorary degrees were conferred by Ursinus 
College, Collegeville, Pennsylvania, at the com- 
mencement exercises upon Mrs. Edward Bok, 
president of the Curtis Institute of Music; on 
Mrs. James Starr, president of the Woman’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, and on Mrs. 
Elizabeth Markley, of the United Lutheran 
Chureh Board of Education. 


Tue Order of the Star of Roumania has been 
conferred upon Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, director 
of the Institute of International Education, by 
the Roumanian minister, Mr. Charles A. Davila, 
on behalf of the King of Roumania. This 
decoration was conferred in recognition of the 
services of Dr. Duggan in strengthening the 
cultural ties between the United States and 
Roumania. 


Tue New York Genealogical and Biograph- 
ical Society, to which the sum of $32,000 has 
been contributed by members for the purchase 
of portraits, plans to include among its new 
purchases a portrait of Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia University. 


AN apartment house costing $500,000 will be 
built at 99 Claremont Avenue, New York City, 
by Union Theological Seminary. Funds for 
the new building, which will be seven stories 
high, will be provided by “friends of the semi- 
nary.” The house will be used by the younger 
professors, furloughed missionaries, married 
students, and women students, and it will be 
named MeGiffert Hall, in honor of the Rev. Dr. 


Arthur C. MeGiffert, who retired from the pres- 
ideney of the seminary five years ago. 

Scripps CoLuece at Claremont, California, 
has named its new dormitory the “Susan Miller 
Dorsey Residence Hall” in honor of Mrs. Dor- 
sey, who recently retired from the superinten- 
deney of the schools of Los Angeles. 

A TESTIMONIAL dinner to the Rev. Frederick 
H. Sill, founder and for the last twenty-five 
years head master of Kent School, Connecticut, 
has been arranged for March 10 at the Commo- 
dore, New York City. The speakers will include 
Dr. John Grier Hibben, president of Princeton 
University; the Right Rev. James De Wolf 
Perry, presiding Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church of America, and Dr. Frederick P. Kep- 
pel, president of the Carnegie Corporation. 

On the twenty-fifth anniversary of his ap- 
pointment to an elementary principalship, a 
banquet was given in honor of Mr. Allen P. 
Keith, for twenty-three years superintendent of 
the schools of New Bedford, Massachusetts. On 
this occasion he was presented with a life mem- 
bership in the National Education Association. 

Dr. Pau P. Cret, who is professor of design 
in the University of Pennsylvania’s School of 
Fine Arts, architectural adviser to the univer- 
sity and a member of the Philadelphia Art 
Jury, is the tenth recipient of the annual $10,- 
000 civie award founded by the late Edward W. 
Bok. 

Mr. CHauncey JEROME HAMLIN, president of 
the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, has had 
conferred on him as the city’s most distinguished 
citizen the Chancellor’s Medal of the University 
of Buffalo. 

Miss FLorENcE KEtuLoae Roor, dean of Cleve- 
land College, was elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of Deans of Women at the 
annual convention in Detroit. 


MaJor GENERAL CHARLES P. SUMMERALL, re- 
cently retired chief of staff of the United States 
Army, has been appointed to the presidency of 
The Citadel, the military college of South Caro- 
lina. General Summerall will take charge of 
the Citadel on September 12. He will succeed 
Colonel O. J. Bond, who has been head of the 
institution for more than twenty years. 


Dr. Grorce Francis Donovan, a member of 
the department of history at St. Louis Univer- 
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sity, has been elected president of the Webster 
College for Women. He is the first layman to 
oceupy the position. 

Dr. Grorce HoLuanp Sapine, professor of 
philosophy at the Ohio State University since 
1923, has been elected professor of philosophy 
in the Sage School of Philosophy of Cornell 
University. He will assume the chair at the be- 
ginning of the first semester, 1931-32. 


Tue corporation of the Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn has reappointed Professor Vladi- 
mir Karapetoff, of Cornell University, as visit- 
ing professor of electrical engineering for part- 
time service at the institute for the year 1931- 
1932 and has given a permanent appointment 
as research professor of electrical engineering to 
Dr. Ernst Weber, of the Technische Hochschule 
of Charlottenburg-Berlin, who is this year visit- 
ing professor of electrical engineering. Both 
Professor Karapetoff and Professor Weber will 
devote their efforts to the development of grad- 
uate evening study and to the encouragement of 
research activities in the field of electricity. 

Dr. Atan C. VALENTINE, dean of men at 
Swarthmore College, has been appointed master 
of one of the new residential colleges at Yale 
University. Outstanding figures or events in 
Yale history and in the history of the New 
Haven Colony are commemorated in the names 
of five of the eleven new colleges. These are 
Berkeley College, Saybrook College, Branford 
College, Pierson College and Davenport College. 

Ar Smith College Miss Elizabeth Collins, in 
education, and Miss Marthe Sturm, in psychol- 
ogy, have been promoted to the rank of associate 
professor. 

Mr. Gorpon Locker, physical director at 
Western Reserve University, who resigned as 
football coach last autumn, has been appointed 
head of a new committee to reorganize athletics. 


Dr. GeorGe STEPHENSON BROWNE, vice-prin- 
cipal of the Melbourne Teachers College and 
senior lecturer in education at the University 
of Melbourne, and Dr. Joseph Peterson, pro- 
fessor of psychology at George Peabody College 
for Teachers, have accepted invitations to give 
courses in the department of psychology at the 
University of California summer session. 


Proressor BENJAMIN R. ANpREws, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, will give two 
graduate courses in the summer school of Ore- 
gon Agricultural College, at Corvallis, from 
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June 22 to July 31. His own courses at Teach- 
ers College will be given by Dr. Chase Going 
Woodhouse, of the faculty of the North Carolina 
College for Women, Greensboro, and director of 
the National Institute for Business and Profes- 
sional Women. 

BENJAMIN FLoyp PirrenGer, dean of educa- 
tion in the University of Texas, and Dr. Willard 
W. Patty, of Indiana University, will lecture 
during the summer session of the University of 
Michigan. 


Tue council of Boston University has set 
aside March 13, the date of the birth of William 
Fairfield Warren, to be observed as Founder's 
Day. In his proclamation President Daniel L. 
Marsh says in part: “March 13 is the birthday 
of William Fairfield Warren. Academically 
speaking, Dr. Warren was the founder of Bos- 
ton University. He not only was its first presi- 
dent and for thirty years its informing genius, 
but he was also the inspirer of the business men 
who gave their fortunes for the founding of 
Boston University. It is fitting therefore to let 
his birthday be known as Founder’s Day.” 


Tue Ithaca board of education has voted to 
name the new junior high school building the 
Frank David Boynton Junior High School “as 
a memorial to the late superintendent of schools 
who gave educational leadership to the Ithaca 
schools for more than thirty years.” 


THE new elementary school now being con- 
structed in Rockville Center, New York, will be 
named the Francis F. Wilson School in honor 
of the president of the board of education from 
1888 to 1901. 


Joun A. H. Keiru, superintendent of public 
instruction of Pennsylvania during the admin- 
istration of Governor John S. Fisher, died on 
February 22 at the age of sixty-one years. Dr. 
Keith’s four-year term expired on January 24, 
and Governor Pinchot then named him educa- 
tional consultant to the staff of the Department 
of Public Instruction. Dr. Keith was for ten 
years president of the Wisconsin Normal 
School at Oshkosh, which he left in 1917 to be- 
come principal of the State Normal School at 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Ottver P. Kinsey, vice-president and 
professor of literature at Valparaiso University 
from 1881 until 1914, and for the succeeding 
five years acting president, died on February 22, 
at the age of eighty-one years. 
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DISCUSSION 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION ONCE 
MORE 

THE discussion of “Comparative Education?” 
recently presented in Scnoon anp Socrery' by 
Professor J. L. Meriam, of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, which was occasioned 
by a previous brief communication of mine,’ 
seems to call for a little further comment. As 
he agrees with me that there is need for the 
study of comparative education, and that such 
study would tend to decrease provincialism, so I 
heartily agree with him that comparative edu- 
cation should mean not a mere “accumulation of 
colorless facts as to educational practices in 
various localities,” but also “pointed compari- 
son.” 

But if I understand him correctly, he inter- 
prets too narrowly both the scope and the func- 
tion of comparative education. He believes that 
there is little or no value in the attempt to secure 
a comprehensive understanding of foreign edu- 
cational systems. Such an attempt may result 
in “erudition,” and this in turn may overcome 
provincialism “if this term be so narrowly con- 
ceived,” but that is of minor importance as 
compared with a different kind of study of 
comparative education. “It is possible to make 
comparisons of these national education sys- 
tems. But the geographical basis for compari- 
son is searcely vital.” The only kind of 
comparative study very much worthwhile is 
that in which the student engaged in the study 
of a particular problem looks for “data where 
such may be found,” and makes comparisons. 

It certainly is true that the student of any 
problem in education should “look for theories 
and practices educationally conspicuous,” and 
that many such theories and practices are to be 
found in foreign countries. But it is also true 
that many of the educationally conspicuous 
theories and practices of present-day European 
education can not be adequately understood 
without reference to the educational systems 
and the cultures out of which they have grown 
and to which they are organically related. 

“Geographical location is probably not of 
primary importance,” Meriam insists. Cer- 
tainly not, if it merely means location at a 
particular point on the earth’s surface. But it 

1 November 8, 1930, pp. 635-636. 

2 ScHOOL AND Society, October 4, 1930, pp. 455— 
456. 


always means a great deal more than that. The 
fact that a particular educational practice is 
now being carried on in England means more 
than that it is located somewhere between fift) 
and fifty-six degrees north latitude and two 
degrees east and six degrees west longitude. It 
means that it is part of the whole scheme of 
English edueation and of English culture, whic! 
are different from those of the United States or 
the continental countries. The curricula of the 
municipal secondary schools of England, for 
instance, provide very interesting material for 
the student of secondary school curricula in the 
United States. But these municipal secondary 
schools can not be understood without some 
knowledge of the English publie schools, which 
have exercised and do exercise an influence upon 
the newer schools out of all proportion to their 
number and size. And it is impossible to under 
stand the publie schools without knowing some- 
thing of the English universities, with which 
they are so intimately related, and of the cul 
tural tradition of England, of which both types 
of institution are products. 

I agree with Professor Meriam that the study 
of books dealing with the “New Education” in 
Germany, Austria, Russia, ete., is of great value, 
but I insist that to really understand the newer 
educational developments in these countries on: 
must have a knowledge of the educational sys- 
tems and the social environment out of which 
they grew. As Adams has so well said: 


No institution ever starts into life wholly new. 
Every new institution has its foundation far in 
the past in an earlier one. The prevailing neces 
sity transforms it into a new institution, but the 
character of the new creation is as much condi 
tioned by the character of the old as it is by the 
new necessity which it is made to meet. The sneer 
which is sometimes heard against that sort of in- 
vestigation which seeks the foundations of a new 
institution in those which have preceded it, as 
merely antiquarian, is proof only of a very narrow 
conception of history,’ 


and, I may add, of social relations in general. 
It is the person who observes only foreign 
educational practices without attempting to 
understand them in their setting who is most 
3G. B. Adams, ‘‘ Civilization during the Middle 
Ages.’’ New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1922, 
p. 190. 
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likely to attempt unwisely to copy them. It was 
precisely this kind of error into which Professor 
Meriam’s rooster fell. (I deny Meriam’s in- 
sinuation and insist that it was his rooster, not 
mine.) On his visit to the ostrich farm, this 
rooster saw only the eggs. If he had noted 
some of the related facts he would not have 
expected his hens to emulate the example of 
their neighbors. 

No serious student of political science would 
think of omitting the study of comparative gov- 
ernment, that is, the attempt to get a compre- 
hensive view of the structure and working of 
governments other than his own. The value of 
comparative anatomy to the student of human 
anatomy will hardly be ealled into question. 
Comparative anatomy, however, means not only 
the study and comparison of parts in other 
species homologous to the particular part on 
which attention is being centered, but also the 
study of the whole anatomy of certain type 
species. 

If Meriam were to apply his principles to the 
organization of a course for the training of 
students of human anatomy the only structure 
which he would attempt to present as a whole 
would be the human body. But when he came 
to the study of the foot, for instance, he would 
try to find “anatomically significant” structures 
and institute “pointed comparisons.” He would 
take up the lion’s paw, the horse’s hoof and the 
jay-bird’s claw, with little or no reference to 
the organisms of which they are parts, the 
course of evolution which has produced them or 
the environment to which they are adapted. 
These latter would be considered mere matters 
of erudition. 

This narrow conception of the proper scope 
and content of comparative education is due in 
part, I believe, to the erroneous assumption that 
its only important function, besides that of sup- 
plying “erudition,” is that of aiding us in the 
solution of problems in which we are already 
interested. That leaves out of account some of 
the most important functions of the subject, 
which are those of bringing us new points of 
shocking complacency, bringing 
vividly before us problems of whose existence 


view, our 
we were aware only vaguely or not at all—in 
short, of contributing to our education. It 
seems to me to be analogous to the assumption 
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that the only use of such books as Wells’ “Out 
of History” “The 
is to aid the student who is inter- 


line and Jeans’ Universe 
Around Us” 
ested in a particular historical or astronomical 
problem. 

My study of foreign language has taught me 


did 


not learn new facts about English by such 


a great deal about my mother tongue. | 


study, but I saw many such facts in an entirely 
new light. I came to realize, for instance, that 
the standard English sentence order for the 
declarative sentence and the particular inflec- 
tions which characterize English nouns are not 
facts grounded in the nature of language itself, 
but peculiarities of our language. In other 
words, my concepts of sentence structure and 
noun inflection were greatly broadened and en- 
riched. This was not done, moreover, by means 
of a comparison “on the basis of a definite 
issue .. . already being studied,” but through 
acquiring a knowledge of certain other lan- 
guages as languages. If my English teacher, 
when the class was taking up sentence structure 
and before it had taken up any foreign language 
as such, had instructed us about the sentence 
order of Latin or German and _ instituted 
“pointed comparison” with the English, she 
would simply have been presenting us with 
“colorless facts”- taken 


of their setting, and therefore deprived of any 


colorless because out 
real significance. 

Similarly, my study of comparative education 
has given me a greatly broadened and enriched 
background for the interpretation of contem- 
porary American educational theory and prac- 
tice. It has not merely helped in the solution 
of problems in which I have been interested but 
it has brought to me a realizing sense of the 
existence of problems which had not previously 
existed for me. It has brought home to me 
very forcibly the fact that many things which I 
had subconsciously and naively assumed to be 
inherent in the very nature of education for 
modern society are not so at all, but rather are 
peculiarities of our system of education. I 
think I may say that such study has enabled 
me, in considering current educational problems 
in this country, to approach in some degree the 
detached, objective attitude with which the edu- 
cated foreigner would consider them. And it 
has done this, not merely because I have at- 
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tempted to find “educationally conspicuous” 
examples bearing on questions in which I hap- 
pened to be interested, but also because I have 
attempted to secure a comprehensive (although, 
of course, not fully detailed) idea of certain 
foreign systems of education as units, and as 
parts of their respective cultural unities. 

Nor am I arguing from my own experience 
only. The experience of the professor whom I 
mentioned in my previous communication was 
similar. Doubtful of the value of comparative 
education, he had to give a course on “Adminis- 
tration of Foreign School Systems,” and as a 
result became the enthusiastic advocate of such 
study. Furthermore, conversations with a good 
many students have convinced me that my ex- 
perience has been typical rather than excep- 
tional. 

Surely there is need, no less in education than 
in government, law, anatomy, psychology and 
religion, for comparative study which shall be 
broadly conceived as to both function and con- 
tent. If this be defense of erudition, make the 
most of it. 

R. H. EcKELBERRY 

Ou10 STATE UNIVERSITY 


ANOTHER NOBLE EXPERIMENT 


“Most teachers,” said the Art-of-Thinking 
Abbé, approximately, according to the Times, 
“should be in the post office sorting letters.” 

“All high schools and most colleges, save 
Princeton, Yale, Swarthmore and Bryn Mawr,” 
Abraham Flexner is said to be saying, “should 
eat humble pie. Their curricula have little edu- 
cational value.” 

Q. E. D. If something is wrong with the 
teachers and many things are wrong with the 
studies, most schools and colleges should be 
serapped. 

Now we leave it to those who are able to teach 
in Y., P., 8., B.M., or in the new school at 
Newark, to justify their existence. Our concern 
is with our own problem. We are one of the 
teachers who should be in a post office. Un- 


fortunately, we must protect our salary of 
$2,200. We can not afford to become a postal 
clerk at $1,800. Accordingly, we shall intro- 
duce the P. O. technic into teaching by a plan 
which will not limit mass education to the 
eapacity of school buildings, will release any 
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really able teachers for Mr. Flexner’s institute 
(or Yale, Princeton, Swarthmore and Bryn 
Mawr), and will greatly reduce the cost of 
education to the local taxpayer. 

The plan is simple, as greater plans have 
been. First, we consider Mr. Flexner’s strong- 
est objection to the schools of the present. This 
seems to be that corset-fitting by correspondence 
may lead to the Ph.D. degree. Next, we reflect 
upon the Abbé’s calumny about teacher-clerks. 
The elements unite! Pouf! A new world is 
created! Even if corset-fitting for the unfit is 
useless to our nation, even if teachers do not 
teach, but if the unfit wish to eut a figure and 
the teachers to keep their (salary) figures, why 
not segregate these two great masses of human- 
ity into a stupendous correspondence school for 
mediocrity. The scheme is one of pure organi- 
zation. The details are a frank borrowing from 
Dr. Waton Gordson’s views. We have simply 
altered his pigeon-holing a little. 

To begin with, we shall recatalogue all libra- 
ries and all post offices to synchronize with each 
other. This new filing system will begin with 
2,000 units. These 2,000 units will be the 2,000 
subjects of greatest interest to the mass mind. 
To discover the 2,000 units will justify an inter- 
regnum of ten years in the schools-as-they-are, 
a period necessary for issuing questionnaires 
and tabulating the returns. 

During this ten-year period of inquiry there 
will be a mushroom expansion of night schools, 
parent-education institutes, adult education, and 
other movements to facilitate the inquiry into 
the mass mind. (All teachers are advised to 
add night and summer school positions to their 
regular payroll, for after the ten-year plan is 
compiled, there is bound to be some shake-up 
in salary lists. Better make hay while the sun 
shines. ) 

At the close of the ten-year period see what 
we shall have. We shall consider an average 
community of 25,000 souls. There are in this 
community two libraries and six schools, the 
former with a staff of eight, the latter with 
250. When the new scheme is established, four 
of the schools can be closed. The remaining 
two will become libraries. 

That leaves two hundred fifty (250) teachers 
to be sorted and filed elsewhere. Let’s see. 
Some of these will undoubtedly be needed in 
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the post office to handle the distribution of mail 
ineident to the applications for the 2,000 units 
of study. A staff of twenty (20) will be re- 
quired by the P. O. School Mail-order Depart- 
ment. This staff should be recruited from those 
superannuated teachers who are within two 
years of retiring. If intimidated by their status, 
they ean be persuaded, possibly, to serve for a 
real clerk’s salary. This course will save pen- 
sion money for the state. 

But the libraries themselves will require en- 
larged staffs. Fifty will be needed to adjust 
the applicants to the 2,000 units of study. 
Fifty of the more discriminating will deal with 
those applicants who are not satisfied with any 
of the 2,000 units, but want more. And a final 
staff of thirty will be the trouble men. It will 
be their duty to refer applicants who will have 
nothing to do with our scheme to Dr. Flexner’s 
group. This staff in the library unit depart- 
ment will be supplemented by a further seventy 
in the stack rooms, a happy little band who 
will take down and put back books for years 
and years. Happiest of all will be the libra- 
rians who will use the new influx of teachers 
as an argument for boosting librarians’ salaries. 
Most miserable will be the regular P. O. clerks, 
sorting illegible letters for less money than the 
stack assistants receive for sorting books with 
printed labels. 

And how the plan will eat books! Each unit 
requires five reference books or magazines. 
2,000 x 5. Each library must have a full set to 
begin with. 2,000x5x4. As units grow in 
popularity, the supply of books must be kept 
up. (2,000x5x4)%. Books will wear out three 
times more rapidly than in the old school days. 
(2,000 x5x4x3)%. But what is the rising cost 
of books compared with the saving in school 
buildings and pensions? 

Of course, under the new scheme there will 
be no heads of departments or other administra- 
tive officers. It is logical that any of the 2,000 
units may stray into several fields of knowledge. 
For instance, corset-fitting includes figuring, 
physiology, diet and health, geography (where 
the whalebone and rubber came from), and 
social seienees (history of corseting), and psy- 
chology. Heads of departments would be mere 
“lions in the pathway of progress.” So would 
supervisors, principals, superintendents. Our 
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city of 25,000 would therefore save $25,000 an- 
nually from the overhead on its former superin- 
tendent, six principals, thirteen department 
heads and ten supervisors. 

In any vast reorganization, as of education 
for the masses of a nation, there is bound to be 
some temporary unemployment. Our little com- 
munity can have no hope, statistically speaking, 
that Dr. Flexner will employ any of our ex- 
administrators. And since our state, working 
in cooperation with the other forty-seven, is 
responsible for only twenty to twenty-five units 
for the first year, and fewer thereafter, it is 
statistically probable that only .7569 of one of 
our ex-administrators will land a state job. So 
we must accept full responsibility for the thirty, 
and we do, knowing that they would not have 
been caught in this jam if they had been any 
less clerical than the rest of us teachers. 

Our final step is to leave the door ajar and 
to look the other way. Their wider experience 
in sorting and filing and pigeon-holing will give 
the thirty ex-administrators enough initiative 
to slip out to the post office and mail (not in 
the School Department) applications for posi- 
tions in the shipping departments of the pub- 
lishers. 

In this plan, whose inspiration has come from 
such august sources, we have honestly assumed 
that the cost of machinery for not-teaching is 
too great, and we have clearly outlined an 
economy for giving the public what it wants, at 
no loss to the average teacher. If we have 
favored teachers at the expense of school build- 
ings, janitors, genuine clerks, college presidents 
and other administrators, remember that we 
might have gone much further. We might have 
eliminated either libraries or post offices alto- 
gether. Surely it will not be long before the 
Dr. Flexner of the future will say, “These 
libraries, except at Newark, Swarthmore, Bryn 
Mawr, Princeton and Yale, are useless to a 
degree.” 

“Yes,” the Abbé may affirm thoughtfully. 
“Most librarians should be in the post office 
sorting letters.” 

“We'll have a merger,” the Dr. will conclude. 

But far be it from our clerical mind to antieci- 
pate the major prophets. Ours be it to serve 
as statesman for our own day and need. 

EstHer E. BaLpwin 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


STATE LEGISLATIVE PROVISION FOR 
CHARACTER EDUCATION 

A RECENT analysis of the statutes of the 
forty-eight states' reveals the emphasis put 
upon character traits in attempts at curriculum 
making through legislation by state assemblies. 
These requirements range in number all the way 
from one provision in Delaware dealing with 
the effects of aleoholie drinks, stimulants and 
nareotics to 37 specific laws in the state of 
Washington. The teaching of temperance is 
the most common requirement, being found in 
all but five states, Arizona, Arkansas, New 
Mexico, Rhode Island and Wyoming. 

A total of 154 separate character objectives 
resulted for the analysis, and when telescoped 
for convenience in reporting they comprised 19 
groups as follows, in descending order of fre- 
quency of mention: Temperance; loyalty; 
morality; citizenship; humaneness, and adher- 
ence to theological tradition; Americanism; 
courtesy and thrift; honesty; care for physical 
welfare; service; orderliness; character, co- 
operation and self-control; responsibility and 
initiative; and international peace. 

A regional distribution of these 19 objectives 
placed the largest number in the west, an aver- 
age of 6.8 per state; and the fewest in the 
south, 3.6 per state. The other averages are 
5.6 for the North Atlantic states, 4.3 for the 
South Atlantic, and 5.7 among North Central 
commonwealths. 

A check was also made of actual character 
education content appearing in the state courses 
of study of eight states found in our five geo- 
graphical sections. The states of the South 
Central region were including all character ob- 
jectives mentioned in their laws, but in the 
South only 83 per cent. of them were provided 
for in actual publie school teaching. The pro- 
portion in the North Atlantic and the Western 
sections was 94 per cent. and in the North 87 
per cent. Specific deficiencies appeared to con- 
sist of no emphasis on citizenship in the South 
Atlantie region, no teaching of internationalism 
for peace in the South Atlantic, the North Cen- 
tral, or the Western sections, and no attention 


1B. D. Gilman, ‘‘The Legal Control of Char- 
acter Education,’’ unpublished Master of Arts 
Thesis, Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, 
1930. 








to temperance in the state courses of Atlantic 
states both north and south. 

These findings, given here but roughly and in 
brief, are highly significant in view of the fact 
that many agencies other than the state legisla- 
ture, local, state and national, including two 
National Edueation Association yearbook com- 
mittees, are now studying the character educa- 


tion curriculum. Freperick L. WHITNEY 


CoLoraDoO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
GREELEY, COLORADO 


MOBILITY OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL AD- 
MINISTRATORS IN OKLAHOMA, 
1917-1930! 

For a number of years the Oklahoma Eduea- 
tional Directory has been published annually by 
the Oklahoma State Department of Education. 
It lists the names of superintendents and high- 
school principals of schools where as many as 

four teachers are employed. 

Using these directories and comparing the 
names listed in successive years, it is possible to 
discover which superintendents and principals 
each year serve for the first time as administra- 
tors in the various communities in the state. 


TABLE OF OKLAHOMA SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
SERVING COMMUNITIES OTHER THAN THOSE 
SERVED PRECEDING YEAR 











Superintendents 
Superintendents and 
Year “if and principals = : _ 
principals who changed — 
locations 
1917 580 343 59 
1918 205* 101 49 
1919 203* 100 49 
1920 736 408 55 
1921 895 483 53 
1922 1,020 552 54 
1923 956 518 54 
1924 971 403 41 
1925 983 460 46 
1926 983 420 42 
1927 1,052 418 39 
1928 1,098 437 39 
1929 1,154 460 39 
1930 1,183 398 33 





* The small number is due to the directory for 
these years including names of superintendents 
only. 

1 Abstract of a paper read at the nineteenth an- 
nual meeting of the Oklahoma Academy of Science, 
Tulsa, November 28, 1930. 
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In other words, such a procedure answers the 
question: How many public-school administra- 
tors in Oklahoma each year find themselves in 
new locations? Whenever a principal was pro- 
moted to a superintendency in the same com- 
munity, he was not regarded as making a 
change, even though his work as a superinten- 
dent would not be identical with his previous 
work as high-school principal. 

Such a procedure gives at least a rough esti- 
mate of the amount of mobility which is oceur- 
ring among public-school administrators in 
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Oklahoma. These figures for the past fourteen 
years, 1917 to 1930, give us the accompanying 
table. 

It is encouraging to note that during the past 
fourteen years, 1917 to 1930, the amount of 
mobility has steadily decreased from 59 per cent. 
to 33 per cent. It is further encouraging to 
note that the present year (1930-31) finds fewer 
administrators in new locations than any pre- 


vious year. Herpert Parrerson 


OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL 
AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


DETROIT’S SCHOOL SYSTEM 


THE several thousand school superintendents 
and teachers who are to be at the convention 
in Detroit this coming week will have an op- 
portunity to see a school system of the new 
order in full operation. It is known as the 
6-3-3-4 plan. The elementary school, organized 
on the “platoon plan,” extends from the kinder- 
garten through the sixth grade and concentrates 
upon the few essentials. The children of grades 
7, 8 and 9 are provided for in separate large 
intermediate schools, junior high schools, in 
which the range of the vocations is opened to 
their view and opportunity given to test their 
predilections or aptitudes. The senior high 
school period is for the average student three 
years in length, but technical and vocational 
schools are also open to those who plan to 
enter vocations at the end of their public-school 
attendance. Beyond this, four years of college 
or professional training, under the direction of 
the Detroit Board of Education and at public 
expense, are open to the high-school graduates. 
There are also special schools and classes for 
children with various handicaps. 


The program of the convention, the most im- 
portant educational meeting of the year, has as 
its central theme “working together for the 
children of America,” and emphasizes the inti- 
mate relation of the schools and the community. 
But it is doubtful if any session in the six days 
of reading and discussing papers will be as 
valuable as the time spent in becoming ac- 
quainted at first hand with this thoroughly 
organized and well-administered system which 
offers a model to other cities. It is pleasing to 
note also how important a part music is given 
in the program. An old-time ball, with music 
furnished by Mr. Ford’s orchestra, will be one 
of the unique features. Adult education is to 
have unusual recognition. But the climax of 
interest will no doubt be reached in the illus- 
trated lesson in geography given by Admiral 
Byrd from his first-hand experiences in the 
Antaretie. 

The children of America should themselves be 
immensely helped by this conferring together in 
their behalf of the teachers of America—those 
who administer the schools for more than 20,- 
000,000 children and youth—The New York 
Times. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


A Basketful of Memories: An Autobiograph- 
ical Sketch. By Tuomas Oxey. London and 
Toronto: J. M. Dent and Sons, 1930. 152 
pp., illust. 

Tuomas OKxey was born in London in 1852. 
Growing up in poverty, surrounded by undesir- 
able influences, gaining his living as a basket- 
maker, he nevertheless beeame professor of 


Italian literature in the University of Cam- 
bridge. How did this come about? In this 
little book he tells us what he can about it, but 
admits that he does not fully understand. He 
recalls that when traveling in Italy, Bernard 
Shaw once asked him, “How do you account for 
your virtuosity in modern languages?” He can 
only add: “I could not tell then, nor indeed can 

















a 
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I tell now, except that the secret was hard work 
and utilization of spare odd half-hours.” In 
the early days of his schooling, he found a M. 
Fouquet, “who taught the elements of the 
French language at a small extra monthly fee 
(strained out of the domestic economy) on Sat- 
urday mornings.” When only eight years old, 
he saw an old French dictionary among some 
books in a second-hand furniture shop. “I 
entered and asked the price. It was sixpence. 


-Crestfallen, I turned sadly away,”—for he had 


only fourpence; when the good man, seeing 
his abject disappointment, let him have the 


book for the fourpence. During his apprentiee- . 


ship days he obtained a copy of the shilling 
edition of Shakespeare’s works, published by 
Dicks. He retired to a secluded place to read 
it, but his grandfather, chancing to see him, 
said reproachfully: “Ah, Tom, that’ll never 
bring you bread and cheese!” It was also to 
the Dicks firm that he was indebted for his in- 
troduction to Seott. “The appearance of ‘Wav- 
erley’ marked an epoch. I read it and its sue- 
ceeding volumes with absorbing interest, stealing 
at times scraps of hours which should have been 
devoted to my work.” On one occasion, he ar- 
ranged to spend Whit-Monday amid the attrac- 
tions of the Alexandra Palace, but on the way 
there chanced upon a cheap copy of Carlyle’s 
“Sartor Resartus.” Arriving at the palace, he 
sat down in a quiet corner to look it over. 
“Fascinated, I read and read; hour succeeded 
hour; swings and roundabouts passed into 
oblivion.” 

Becoming eventually a skilled basket-maker, 
he broadened his ideas by going to all sorts of 
meetings, thus coming in contact with Charles 
Bradlaugh, Annie Besant, the Comtists, the 
Socialist groups, and all the influences which 
stirred the minds and hearts of Londoners in 
those days, as the writer of this review so well 
remembers. Diverse, incongruous, often in con- 
flict, these miscellaneous reformers had this in 
common; they had done with the smug self- 
sufficiency of the age, had rejected the doctrine 
that what was, had to be, and looked out upon 
an iridescent future, a heaven upon earth that 
was to come. 

Then came the creation of Toynbee Hall, 
that marvellous center of light and learning 
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in the midst of East London. So Okey got 
to know learned men and to attend lectures 
on many subjects of vital interest to him. He 
describes the kindly encouragement he received, 
and his steps toward confidence in speaking 
and writing. The Toynbee Travellers’ Club 
was developed for the purpose of making it 
possible for eager students with small means 
to see Italy and other countries, and to study 
the works of art to be found in them. Okey 
naturally entered into the scheme with enthu- 
siasm, and here it was that his peculiar abili- 
ties began to bear unexpected fruit. Those 
who conducted these expeditions had a general 
idea that on the continent French would al- 
ways serve, and we may surmise that their 
French was often not above reproach. But the 
indefatigable Okey had by this time mastered 
Italian, German and French, and “quickly rose 
in importance, owing to the exaggerated kudos 
which possession of the gift of tongues brings 
with English people.” 

It is impossible here to relate the rest of the 
story. Growing out of these beginnings, success 
followed success, until, in 1919, when a chair of 
Italian studies was founded at Cambridge, Okey 
was mentioned as a desirable candidate. But 
it so happened that another man, of very dif- 
ferent antecedents, was desired to stand. This 
was Professor Edmund Gardner, but such was 
the nature of the rivalry between these men, that 
Gardner would not stand unless Okey did, and 
they agreed each to try to compass the election 
of the other! Okey received the appointment, 
and for ten years occupied the professorial 
chair. He is now professor emeritus. 

The last chapter, headed “Retrospective. So- 
cial Changes,” is extremely interesting, and de- 
serves to be widely read. “Turning back on 
the pilgrimage of life I am most impressed by 
the remarkable improvement in the social con- 
dition of Those of the Hundred Names, as the 
Chinese term the masses.” Many details are 
given in support of this statement. “The mag- 
nitude and range of the change that has come 
over the position and status of the common 
people can not be more strikingly manifest than 
in terms of national finance. Lord Melchett 
has recently emphasized the extent of the rise 
in publie expenditure on account of social serv- 
ices—an advance during the past thirty years 
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(during the seyenty years of my experience it 
would be far greater) from 14 shillings per head 
of population to eight pounds six shillings per 
head. Lord Melchett proclaimed those figures 
as a warning. They should rather be broadcast 
to the honor of the British government and as a 
tribute to the awakened conscience of the British 
people. For no more as we unfold our morn- 
ing newspaper are its columns soiled with re- 
ports of coroners’ inquests held on poor starving 
wretches that died in the streets.” 

So the author ends by saying that the hap- 
piest period of his life, meaning thereby satis- 
faction of heart and mind and peace of soul, 
“has been when in spare time I was absorbed 
in teaching, lecturing, organizing, or other edu- 
cational or social work in East London, without 
any thought of material or personal advance- 
ment or gain. So true is it that he who loseth 
his life shall find it.” 

And what has the old pedagogue to say about 
all this? Does it mean that genius will always 
come to its own, let conditions be what they 
may? I think not. Through the darkness, 
Okey always saw lights ahead, and is urgent 
in his insistence on his indebtedness to those 
who, knowingly or unknowingly, made his op- 
portunities and stimulated his eager mind. And 
in like manner, he has lighted the way for 
others, repaying his debt with abundant interest. 


T. D. A. CocKERELL 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


The American Road to Culture. By Georce S§. 
Counts. New York, The John Day Com- 
pany. 194 pp. 


Tue school is the American road to culture. 
What are the principles which govern it—not 
those propounded by professional educationists, 
but those implied in our policies and practices? 
These Mr. Counts has isolated and named. The 
American people have an abiding faith in edu- 
cation, the control of which they have assigned 
to governmental authorities, particularly the 
local units. They believe in the worth of the 
common man but encourage the individual of 
talent to rise above the masses. They are im- 
bued with national solidarity no longer actuated 
by the crusading spirit of democracy but by the 
convietion that a homogeneous people is the 
sine qua non of a political state. Thus the 
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United States has become essentially conserva- 
tive, which expresses itself in a concern over 
uniformity. Americans take great pride in their 
efficiency and have a strong practical sense. 
These attributes are reflected in the management 
of our publie schools. 

The American people is an abstraction cre- 
ated by the author as the protagonist of his 
essay. The nearest approach to its connotation 
is the majority of the citizens of the Union. 
However, it is as often equivalent to the legis- 
lative will, the educational bureaucracy, the 
spokesmen of labor, the dominant political par- 
ties, the industrialists, or the teaching corps. 
For example, it is not entirely accurate to judge 
the American people by the expenditures for 
publie education. These are largely determined 
by legislatures and boards of education. The 
real test of the American interest in education, 
as judged by expenditures, is what the people 
do with their private funds. Of course I mean 
mass of people, not the philanthropists. I 
doubt whether the great mass of people have a 
universal faith in education. Certainly they do 
not seem to plead for it after they have com- 
pleted the compulsory period of schooling. But 
assuming that they do, their idea of education 
is the aristocratic notion of culture and not the 
practical kind described by the author. I doubt 
whether the ideals of national solidarity and 
social uniformity are more than the clamorous 
expostulation of the oratorical gentry. There 
are profound cleavages between North and 
South, sacramental wets and drys, farmer and 
industrial worker, black and white, legionnaires 
and foreigners, organized capital and labor. 
Individual success, although a strong motive, is 
so frequently thwarted that it is as important 
to recognize its vicarious outlet in the form of 
local loyalty and hero worship. 

Yet I would convey the wrong impression if 
I led the reader to believe that the author ad- 
dresses us from the band wagon. He is a keen 
and liberal analyst of American life and eduea- 
tion. <A believer in democracy, he does not 
avoid our common failures to adhere to it. He 
analyzes with deftness the subtle relation be- 
tween education and economic efficiency and 
success. 

The book was written from the view-point of 
the foreign observer, and Mr. Counts not only 
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simulates that role consistently, but also brings 
to his task a fine understanding of historical 
and current social forces. It has the same ex- 
ternal perspective as do some of the recent 
analyses of American life by French and Ger- 
man publicists. The author adheres rigidly to 
the resolution, made at the outset, that his treat- 
ment shall not reflect the thinking of the 
theorist. 

The last chapter is in the nature of what the 


‘theatrical brethren call an after-piece. The 
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author leaves off the study of American life and 
takes up a survey of philosophical thought, par- 
ticularly that of the educational leaders, and 
finds it in a state of uncertainty. It is my im- 
pression that the essential characteristic of the 
thought of the eduecationists, at least, is not 
uncertainty but superficiality. They do not ask 
to see the distant scene; one step enough for 
them. 
Henry Harap 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


REPORTS 


THE MEDICAL CARE OF CHILDREN 


Data gathered from a survey made by local 
agencies in 146 cities and by home demonstra- 
tion agents in the rural areas of forty-two states 
were presented by Dr. G. H. Palmer, of the 
Committee on Medical Care for Children of the 
White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. The purpose was to determine to 
what extent preventive medical services are 
utilized by parents for the benefit of their chil- 
dren under six years of age. Some startling 
facts were developed. 

The survey was in cities varying in popula- 
tion from 20,000 to 7,000,000 and containing 
nearly a fourth of the country’s. population, 
and representative rural areas of twenty-four 
states. It included data from the lives of 177,- 
000 children. The four health protective pro- 
cedures investigated in the survey were health 
and dental examinations, vaccination against 
smallpox and immunization against diphtheria. 
The cities surveyed were of four sizes: Group I 
included thirty-six cities with a population of 
250,000 or over; Group II covered thirty-seven 
cities with populations ranging from 105,000 to 
249,000; Group III took in thirty-eight cities 
with a population between 65,000 and 104,000, 
and Group IV thirty-seven cities of less than 
65,000. 

In only three of the 148 cities surveyed were 
as many as three fourths of the children on 
whom facts were obtained receiving the benefit 
of a general health examination. These were: 
Berkeley, California (Group III), where eighty- 
two out of every 100 children had received a 
medical examination; Providence, R._ I. 


(Group I), with seventy-six children out of 
every 100 who had received this service, and 
Lakewood, Ohio, with an even seventy-five to 
her credit. Two other cities—Utica, New York, 
and Cleveland—report that seventy-three and 
seventy-two out of every 100 of these children 
have taken advantage of this service. 

Sixty-four, less than one half of the 148 
cities, report that over half, but less than three 
fourths, of these children had been given health 
examinations. Notable among these are: Fall 
River, Massachusetts, with seventy-one; San 
Francisco with seventy; and Los Angeles with 
sixty-nine; Yonkers, N. Y., with sixty-eight; 
Salt Lake City, and Trenton, N. J., each with 
sixty-seven children out of every 100 whose 
parents have given them the benefit of a health 
examination of this sort. 

Seventy-three, less than half of the cities, re- 
ported that between one fourth and one half of 
these children had taken advantage of this ser- 
vice, one of them reporting that only twelve out 
of every 100 had received this health attention. 

The picture presented by the survey is not as 
encouraging for dental health as for health ex- 
aminations. In not one of the 148 cities sur- 
veyed had even half of the children received this 
important service. Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
stood at the head of the list with forty-six out of 
every 100 children having had their teeth ex- 
amined. Newton, Massachusetts, stood next 
with 42 per cent. In eleven cities between one 
fourth and one half of the children had bene- 
fited by dental care. 

In seventeen cities between twenty and 
twenty-four children out of every 100 had had 
their teeth cared for. 
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In the remaining 118 cities less than twenty 
children out of every 100, ranging all the way 
from 19 per cent. to 1 per cent., had had their 
teeth examined, the remaining 81 per cent. to 99 
per cent. had received no benefit from this ser- 
vice. 

Vaccination against Smallpoz. 
dental examination, no city surveyed had taken 
steps to protect even one half of its pre-school 
children against the ravages of smallpox, even 
though the first year of life is considered the 
best time for vaccination against this dread 


Here as in 


disease. 

In seventeen of the 148 cities in the survey 
over one fourth but less than one half of the 
pre-school children had been vaccinated. The 
highest number vaccinated in any city was in 
New York where forty-eight out of every 100 
children had been protected. Yonkers, New 
York, followed with forty-seven, and Provi- 
dence with 42 per cent. 

Fourteen cities had vaccinated from twenty 
to twenty-four children out of every 100, while 
in the remaining 117 less than one fifth of the 
children had received this attention. In twenty- 
five of these cities five or less per cent. had been 
vaccinated. 

Immunization against Diphtheria. Although 
immunization against diphtheria has long since 
ceased to be a matter of experiment, this dis- 
ease still takes its toll of the lives of children 
every year. The survey shows thirty cities re- 
porting from one fourth to one half of the chil- 
dren as having received immunization. Only 
one of these reached the half-way mark; in 
Niagara Falls, New York, 50 per cent. of the 
children had been immunized. The four cities 
ranking highest after Niagara Falls are Syra- 
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cuse, New York, with a record of forty-nine out 
of every 100; Utica, New York, with forty-five, 
and New Haven, Connecticut, and Yonkers, New 
York, each with forty-six. 

Sixty-six cities reported that only between 
one tenth and one fourth had been immunized. 
The remaining group of forty-six cities showed 
less than ten children out of every 100 protected 
against diphtheria. 

In the health examination phase of the work 
in rural districts New York State stood at the 
head of the list, reporting that fifty out of every 
100 children in her rural districts investigated 
had received a health examination of some sort. 
Vermont stood twenty-fourth at the bottom of 
the line, with only twenty-seven out of every 
100 children—a little over one fourth of the 
children in these rural districts having received 
this service. 

The other twenty states reported stand be- 
tween these two; that is, over one fourth, but in 
many, less than one half of the children under 
six years of age in the rural districts had re- 
ceived this service or over half of the parents 
had failed to take advantage of this service for 
their children. 

The survey indicates that teeth had received 
even less attention than general health in the 
rural districts of these twenty-four states. Ne- 
braska led with 24 per cent., which means that 
less than one fourth of these children had been 
given some care to their teeth; in New York 
and in Oregon 21 per cent. and in Colorado 20 
per cent. In rural Vermont only six children 
out of every 100 had received dental examina- 
tions. In the remaining states from 7 to 18 per 
cent. of the children had been given the advan- 
tage of this care. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SCHOLASTIC RECORDS OF STUDENTS 
FAILING A GENERAL INTEL- 
LIGENCE TEST 


INTRODUCTION 


THE general intelligence test has been used 
widely as a means of predicting college success. 
It has been held by some that a single test ean 
make a better prediction than can be made from 
the high sehool grades. In getting correlations 
between high school grades and college marks, 


the results have been about the same as the 
correlations between general intelligence scores 
and college marks. The general intelligence 
test which at one time was hailed as a superior 
measure to the high school record has not 
proven any superiority over the high school 
marks in the studies that have been reported. 
In our great state educational system there 
has been assumed a continuity of educational 
progress. A student goes from one grade to 
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another, from the grades into high school, from 
the high school into college. The elementary 
school prepares for the high school and the 
high school prepares for college. The state has 
provided an open road for any boy or girl to 
acquire just as much education as he is capable 
of getting or as much as he desires. 

More lately there has been an attempt to 
keep graduates of high schools from entering 
college. This has come about as a result largely 


‘of the greatly increasing numbers in colleges 


and of the educational philosophy which advo- 
cates an aristocracy for higher education. In- 
stead of trying to provide proper facilities to 
take care of the large number, many colleges 
have placed limits on their enrolment and have 
tried to select the best candidates. In doing 
this the general intelligence test has been used 
as one of the selecting instruments. 

In Ohio the General Assembly of the state in 
April, 1923, passed a law requiring all students 
entering a teacher training institution to take 
an English test and a general ability test, ap- 
proved by the state director of education. The 
purpose, of course, was to shut out the gradu- 
ates of the high schools who were of the lowest 
intelligence. At first a battery of tests was 
given, but this soon gave way to one general 
intelligence test. The test that has been used 
for several years is the Ohio State Psychological 
or sometimes referred to as the Ohio College 
Association test. 

The author of this paper, as registrar of Ohio 
University, has for several years followed up 
the college records of those entering students 
who failed the test. All students entering Ohio 
University are required to take the test, and 
not just those who are entering for a teacher 
training course. It should be stated here that 
the State Department of Education sets the 
passing mark for the test. The aim at first 
was to set it at such a score as to fail about 
10 per cent. of entering students, taking the 
state as a whole. This percentage has been in- 
creased so that the score is now set to fail 26 
per cent. of those entering in September, 1930. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS USED IN THE STUDY 


Probation: A student is placed on probation if 
he does not earn points equal to at least one half 
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the number of hours for which he is registered. 
In our system the grade of A=3 points; B=2 
points; C =1 point; D =0 points. D is the lowest 
passing grade. A student ordinarily carries 16 
hours a semester. If he makes less than 8 points, 
he is placed on probation. He could pass in al! 
his subjects and yet be placed on probation. 

Dropped: A student placed on probation is auto- 
matically dropped from the university if he does 
not make points equal to two thirds of the number 
of hours he is carrying. In other words, he must 
make a ‘‘C’’ or 1 point average in at least two 
thirds of his work. 


Scope or Stupy 


This study deals with the scholastic records 
for one year of those students, both freshmen 
and advanced standing students, who entered 
Ohio University in the autumn of 1926, 1927, 
1928, 1929, and who made scores below the 
passing mark set by the State Department of 
Edueation for admission to a teacher training 
course. It will be seen from the analysis of 
their college marks that as a whole they are 
poor students, but on the other hand there are 
perhaps more exceptions than are generally 


supposed. 
ENTERING SEPTEMBER, 1926 


Out of the 881 entering students, 32 or 3.6 
per cent. failed the test. The passing score was 
78 on Forms 9 and 10. Of thirty-two failing 
the test, three withdrew, six passed in every sub- 
ject for the whole year, and five were dropped 
in June for poor scholarship. This means that 
about 13 per cent. of these students were 
dropped from the university in June for poor 
scholarship. This showing is not as bad, per- 
haps, as one would expect. Twelve returned 
for their second year. In passing, it is interest- 
ing to note that one of these students took two 
tests in September, 1927, and failed both of 
them, yet she made better than a “C” average 
during her first year in the university. It is 
thus possible for a student to fail in even three 
tests, and still be able to make a creditable 
record in college. 


ENTERING IN 1927 


In September of this year, there were nine 
hundred six entering students who took the 
intelligence test. One hundred four was the 
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passing seore set by the State Department of 
Education on Forms 10, 11 or 12. It was esti- 
mated from previous distributions that this 
figure would fail about 10 per cent. Out of 
rine hundred six entering students, one hun- 
dred twenty-five, or 13.8 per cent. failed to 
make the passing grade. (See Table II.) 

Of the one hundred twenty-five students who 
failed to pass the test, we find that thirteen, or 
10.4. per cent. withdrew during the first semes- 
ter, sixteen, or 12.8 per cent. of them completed 
the first semester only, and ninety-six, or 76.8 
per cent. completed the year. The record of the 
sixteen who remained for one semester only is 
rather sad. Of this number, only one made a 
“C” average. The scholastic records of twelve 
of them were so poor as to place them on pro- 
bation. 

The scholastic records of the ninety-six who 
completed the year are somewhat better. Nine- 
teen of them, or 19.8 per cent. made a “C” aver- 
age or better, for the year. In addition, there 
were twenty-one others whose records were good 
enough to keep them off probation. I think we 
could say that the records of these twenty-one 
were satisfactory—at least the university would 
so consider them. If these, then, are added to 
those making a “C’ average, we have forty, 
which is equivalent to 41.7 per cent., who 
succeeded in making a satisfactory record. 
Looking at the poorest students, we find that 
thirty-eight, or 39.6 per cent. were placed on 
probation at the end of the first semester, and 
that nineteen, or 19.8 per cent. were dropped in 
June for poor scholarship. The number 
dropped in June equals exactly the number re- 
ceiving a “C” average for the year. 


ENTERING IN 1928 


This year there were nine hundred thirty- 
eight entering students who took the intelligence 
test. The test given was O. S. U. Form 11, with 
a passing grade of 110. The results at Ohio 
University disclosed the fact that out of the nine 
hundred thirty-eight taking the test, one hun- 
dred eight, or 11.5 per cent. of them failed. 
(See Table IT.) 

Of the one hundred eight failing the test, 
eleven (11.1 per cent.) withdrew the first semes- 
ter, fifteen (13.9 per cent.) completed the first 
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semester, and eighty-one (75 per cent.) com- 
pleted the year. 

Of the eighty-one students completing the 
year, twenty-six, or 32.1 per cent. of them made 
“C” averages. This is a better showing than 
the previous year when 19.8 per cent. of those 
completing the year made a “C” average. In 
addition, there were nineteen others whose ree- 
ords were good enough to keep them off proba- 
tion. If we add this to the number of “C” 
average students, we have forty-five, or 55.6 
per cent. of the students, who we might say did 
satisfactory work. Looking at the other side 
of the picture, we find twenty-six (32.1 per 
cent.) students of the eighty-one placed on pro- 
bation at the end of the first semester, and that 
sixteen of them were dropped in June for poor 
scholarship. 


ENTERING IN 1929 


This year there were nine hundred twenty-one 
entering students. The passing score was 132 
on Form 14. The number failing was one hun- 
dred seventy-two, or 18.7 per cent. Eleven, or 
6.4 per cent. of these failing students withdrew 
the first semester, twenty-two, or 12.8 per cent. 
completed one semester, and one hundred thirty- 
nine, or 80.8 per cent. completed the year. 

Of the one hundred thirty-nine completing 
the year, thirty-six, or 25.9 per cent. made a 
“C” average, fifty-seven, or 41.0 per cent. were 
placed on prohation either at the end of the 
first or second semester, and twenty-one, or 
15.1 per cent. were dropped in June for poor 
scholarship. Fifty-nine per cent. had records 
good enough to keep them off probation. (See 
Table II.) 

Table I gives a comparison of the actual num- 
bers in the different items under consideration. 
In Table II the numbers are translated into per- 
centages. It will be seen from Table II that the 
items are rather constant for the four years. 
The per cent. withdrawing varies from 6.4 to 
11.1. The per cent. completing one semester is 
still more constant, ranging from 12.5 to 13.9. 
The per cent. completing their first year is 
about the same. 

The group failing in 1927 had the poorest 
records of all the groups, as over half of them 
were placed on probation during the year. Tak- 
ing all four years into consideration, approxi- 
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TABLE I 
SUMMARY OF THE SCHOLASTIC 
ING STUDENTS WHO FAaILep THE O. 8S. U. 


REcoRDS OF ENTER- 
ENTRANCE TESTS IN 1926, 1927, 


1928, anp 1929 


© ™- 8) a 
an o> | co} ol 
_~ — > => 
_— “_ 


General Statement: 


Number taking the test 881 906 938 921 
Number failing the test 32 125 108 172 
l. Withdrew during the first se- 
mester 3 13 12 ii 
2. Completing one semester only 4 16 15 22 
(a) Receiving a ‘‘C’’ aver 
age ] l 0 2 
(b) Placed on probation at 
end of first semester 1 1 ii 3 
(c) Not placed on probation 
(between ‘‘C’’ aver- 
age and probation) 2 3 4 17 
3. Completing the year 25 96 81 139 
(a) Receiving a ‘‘C’’ aver 
age 8 19 26 36 
(b) Placed on probation, first 
or second semester 8 56 36 57 


(1) Placed on proba- 
tion at end of 


first semester 7 38 26 48 
Dropped in June 5 19 16 21 
Not dropped in 

June 2 19 10 27 


(2) Placed on proba- 
tion at end of 
second semester 1 18 10 9 
(ec) Not placed on probation 


Not including ‘‘C’’ 
average students 9 21 19 46 
Including ‘‘C’’ aver- 
age students 17 40 45 82 


mately one third to one half of the failing 
students were placed on probation. However, 


not over 20 per cent. of these students were 
dropped in June for poor scholarship. 


Goop ScHouastic Recorps 


It should be noted that no student failing the 
Ohio State University test has ever made an 
“A” average during his first year at Ohio Uni- 
There are, however, a few who have 
20 to 32 


versity. 
made “B” average. Approximately 


per cent. made “C” average. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The general intelligence test is fairly ac- 
curate in failing a group of students who will 
not be found in the higher scholarship ranks in 


college. 
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TABLE II 
FIGURES FROM TABLE I IN PERCENTAGES 


o &-& @ 
oq o ol a 
Failing the test 3.6 13.8 11.5 18.7 

1. Withdrew during the first 
semester 9.410.411.1 6.4 

2. Completing one semester 
only 12.5 12.8 13.9 12.8 

(a) Receiving a ‘‘C’’ 
average 3.1 8 0.0 1.2 

(b) Placed on probation 


at end of first se- 

mester 3.1 9.6 10.2 1.7 
(ec) Not placed on pro- 

bation (between 

‘*©’? average and 


probation) 6.2 2.4 3.7 9.9 

3. Completing the year 78.1 76.8 75.0 80.8 
(a) Receiving a ‘‘C”’ 

average 32.0 19.8* 32.1 25.9" 
(b) Placed on probation, 
first or second se- 


mester 32.0 58.3 44.4 41.0 
(1) Placed on pro- 
bation at end 
of first semes- 
ter 28.0 39.6 32.1 34.5 
Dropped in June 20.0 19.8 19.8 15.1 
Not dropped in 
June 8.0 19.8 12.3 19.4 
(2) Placed on pro- 
bation at end 
of second se- 
mester 14.0 18.8 12.3 6.5 
(ce) Not placed on pro- 
bation— 
Not including ‘‘C’’ 
average students .. 36. 
Including ‘‘C’’ aver- 
age students 


21.9 23.5 33.1 


68.0 41.7 55.6 59.0 





1 Percentages here and following in this table 
are computed on the number completing the year 
as a base. 


2. The test is not accurate when used as a 
means of exclusion, because many in the lowest 
ranks in intelligence scores do make satisfactory 
scholastic records in college. 

F. B. Ditiey 
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